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Mr. Trumbull’s: article on “Calls for Healing in 
the East” has timeliness in connection with the 
many references to our Lord’s miracles of healing 
in these lessons from Mark’s Gospel. 


He’who takes charge of a class has the respon- 
sibility of its teaching; and as he cannot teach unless 
some one learns, he is responsible for his scholars’ 
learning. Their neglect of duty does not justify 
failure on his part. What means do you adopt to 
make it sure that your scholars learn something ? 


No teacher is prepared to begin to teach a lesson 
until he is prepared to end it. He must set out with 
an understanding of how much time he has for 


teaching, and with a purpose of keeping inside of 


that time. It takes more of a teacher to bring a 
good lesson within prescribed limits, than to over- 
run them ; and every teacher ought to try to do as 
well as the best. 

On the last page of this paper is a statement or 
plans likely to interest a great many Sunday- 
school superintendents and teachers.. Those who 
have taken the trouble to form large clubs, and have 
had the labor of distributing the papers each week 
will welcome the relief that is offered them, while 
the\teachers, in hundreds of schoels, who have wanted 


‘the best help in their work, but could not afford it, 
will find that it is now put within their reach. 
" 

It doesn’t take long for a child to learn the right 
/way from the wrong; and a child’s eye is more 
| likely to be “single” to the truth than a grown 
person’s eye. There is a little fellow only four 
years old in a lovely Christian home that we know 
of. He long ago learned to love family prayers, and 
to realize their propriety and preciousness. Recently, 
the morning hour of home worship was broken in 
upon by severe sickness in the family. As this little 
fellow, who had had his turn in bed, was again about 
the housé, he missed the accustomed family prayers. 
“Mamma,” he said, “ why don’t papa have prayers, 
mornings? God won't like this. God wants prayers 
every day.” And wasn’t that child on the right 
track in his way of looking at daily duty ? 





An American humorist sometimes puts an im- 
portant truth more effectively than would be possible 
in a serious strain. “Mark Twain,” and “Josh 
Billings,’ and the Burlington Hawk Eye editor, 
have preached some good sermons in a nutshell. 
And now another humorist has gone into that line. 
A little collection of new fables ascribed to Bret 


| Harte is attracting the attention of the London 


press. Another American claims their authorship, 
but pending the discussion over that, we can say that 
the writer makes a point as neatly as “ sop.” All 
of our readers have an interest in the following fable 
from the collection, illustrating the truth that a mere 
desire to be of service to children is not the only 
requisite for a teacher or guardian of the younz : 
THE KIND-HEARTED SHE ELEPHANT. 

A kind-hearted she-elephant, while walking through 
the jungle where the spicy breezes blow soft o’er Ceylon’s 
Isle, heedlessly set foot upon a partridge, which she 
crushed to death within a few inches of the nest contain- 
ing its callow brood. “Poor little things!” said the 
generous mammoth, “I have been a mother myself, and 
my affection shall atone for the fatal consequences of my 
neglect.” So saying, she sat down on the orphaned birds. 

Moral.—The above teaches us what home is without a 
mother ; also, that it is not every person who should be 
entrusted with the care of an orphan asylum. 


Nearly - all skeptics and unbelievers give them- 
selves the pleasure, sooner or later, of “paying 
tribute” to the Bible as a whole, or to some of its 
parts. In their commendation there is usually an 
element of patronage, as from “a certain condescen- 
sion in foreigners,” to borrow Lowell’s neat phrase. 
They evidently desire their humble but well-mean- 
ing Christian brethren to remember that “ approba- 
tion from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed ;” anf 
they do not forget to qualify their compliments by 
an admixture of contemptuous criticism. If, like 
Jefferson, they say of the words of Jesus Christ that 
“a more precious morsel of ethics was never seen,” 
they add, like Jefferson, the statement that these 
words are “as distinguishable from the matter in 
whch they are imbedded as diamonds in dunghills.” 
Now, all this is very good so far as it goes, and we 
may be glad that a distinguished infidel thus thinks 
and thus speaks; but it is worth remembering that 


,| such utterances as these afford no reason for Chris- 











tians to clap their hands with glee, and shout: 
“Now we know that the Bible is a good book, for 
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even one of its blatant disbelievers admits the fact!” 
No one waxes enthusiastic over “tributes” to a 
geometrical demonstration or a historical fact; and 
not all Christian believers remember that undue 
enthusiasm over a compliment may seem to indicate 
that the subject of the compliment stands in serious 
need of support from without. 

There is peculiar nobleness in a recently published 
letter from General Alfred H. Terry to General 
Fitz John Porter. General Terry was a member of 
the court of inquiry which found General Porter to 
have been utterly innocent of the charges of which 
a court-martial had adjudged him guilty. Expressing 
his sincere regret that he had for a series of years. 
misjudged General Porter, General Terry frankly 
asks pardon for being so long at fault, and for having 
done General Porter “ wrong in thought, and some- 
times wrong in speech.” “It is true,” he adds, 
“that this was through ignorance, but I had not the 
right to be so ignorant. I might have learned some- 
thing at least of the truth had I diligently sought 
it.” That is soldierly ; that is manly ; that is right. 
And there could not be a better putting of the truth 
of every unbeliever’s responsibility for his unbelief. 
It is no excuse that a man is ignorant of his duty, 
that he lacks a knowledge of the abounding evidences 
of the truth of the word of God. He has “ not the 
right to be so ignorant.” He “might have learned 
something of the truth had he diligently sought it.” 
It is not merely unfortunate for him to be ignorant ; 
it is wrong, and he must bear the consequences of his 
sin. God declared through Moses: “If a soul sin, 
and commit any of these things which are forbidden 
to be done by the commandments of the Lord; 
though he wist it not, yet he is guilty, and shall bear 
his iniquity.” Even the loving lips ef Jesus affirmed 
similarly, of an unfaithful servant: “He that knew 
not, and did commit things worthy of stripes, shall 
be beaten ””—although with fewer stripes than the 
servant who sinned knowingly. It is a terrible thing 
to be doing the Devil’s work conscientiously ; yet this 
is by no means an uncommon thing! 








MAKE-BELIEVE BADNESS. 


Dr. John Brown says somewhere that the dog is 
the only animal that will apologize for being kicked. 
Similarly, it might be said that man is the only ani- 
mal that pretends to take pride in deserving to be 
kicked. If dogs are willing to assume the blame for 
the misdoings of others, men seem sometimes anxious 
to be praised for their own sins and shortcomings. 
There is an element in human nature that tries to 
plume itself upon proficiency in sin and familiarity 
with wrong-doing. The half-grown boy in one of 
Dickens’s stories, who thought be had “seen life” 
because he had looked on it through the dirty panes 


of a tap-room door, is the type of many youths in 


our cities and towns; nor does the affectation of easy 
knowledge of vice always wear away with the expe- 
riences of older years. 

The Byronic fashion of make-believe badness is 
by no means always associated with the vagaries of 
“ genius,” or the swaggers of artificial valor. The 
poet who smiles mysteriously when dark things are 
told of him, and the Falstaff who is braver over his 
ale-pots than in the clash of arms, are of course 
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familiar to modern as well as ancient communities. 
Now and then a border bard goes to London and 
avers that he is such a terrible fellow that he cannot 
sleep save on @ buffalo robe; and there still sit in 
our country stores, North and South, plenty of brist- 
ling heroes whose death-dealing talk smells more 
strongly of gunpowder than did their uniforms 
twenty years ago. But it is in the exploits of com- 
mon life that the pride of pretended evil most often 
vaunts itself. To claim to be a reckless gamester, 
or a Toby Tosspot, or a heedless spendthrift, or a 
trickily-successful watch-swapper or horse-trader—it 
is in such matters as these that the average man is 
most tempted to brag about his wrong-doings. The 
boy who has been at the cattle-show and gulped a 
glass of lager, or the man who has visited Paris and 
seen the Grand Prix races on Sunday, puts on a 
knowing look when he gets home, and pretends to 
be a monster of wickedness, the partaker in many 
sins and familiar with all. He knows that he has 
sinned in some matters, and down in his heart he 
feels shame and repentant twinges of conscience ; but 
still he gives way to this common superficial pride in 
an evil reputation, and is anxiously willing to be 
accused of many crimes because he is guilty of some. 
Therefore there is added to his actual guilt and 
remorse the consciousness that he is a passive fraud, 
and his burden is increased by the feeling that he is 
a humbug even in his knavery—which feeling he 
does not conceal so successfully as he imagines. 

It is very certain that this pretense of badness, 
even in its smallest degree, is not a laughable matter, 
either to the person himself or to his friends. 
Founded on sin, it is a sin, and is very sure to lead 
to more guilt, if encouraged in the least. He who 
begins to brag about his wickedness, should very 
seriously ask himself in what direction this tendency 
will lead him, and whether he deliberately proposes 
to follow to its end the path on which, by his very 
pretense, he has certainly entered. -Most people, 
even when they are posing as masters of iniquity, do 
not clearly set before their minds the ultimate result 
of their course; but they hope rather to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin—or make-believe sin—for a season, 
which shall be followed by suitable repentance and 
reparation. They profess their wish, like the man 
in the jest which even Christians too lightly repeat, 
to see Paris before they are converted ; but, after all, 
they think that the new and better life will somehow 
follow. People who think thus cannot too soon 
inquire whether any real progress toward a higher 
level is made by a step downward, and whether the 
reputation, deserved or undeserved, of being an evil- 
doer and the associate of evil-doers, is really likely 
to be of future assistance when things “take a turn 
for the better.” They may be quite sure that some- 
thing more definite than “things” will be needed 
to rehabilitate their characters, and that it is a great 
deal easier to tattoo one’s moral self than it is to 
efface the marks. 

But though the pretense of evil can never be 
treated as a light or trivial affair, to be brushed 
aside as a jest, it is nevertheless true that satire and 
ridicule can very effectively be used against it. To 
show a boy that you know that he is not so bad as 
he avers, or to distinguish sharply between the real 
and the false sins of a man, is a salutary act toward 
his betterment. When one is posing as the “ wickedest 
man in town,” the very way to keep him down may 
be to take him at his word, for then his false pride 
may make him slow to throw off his alleged depravity. 
But to show him that, after all, his virtues are quite 
as conspicuous as his vices ; that you recognize both, 
and can distinguish perfectly clearly between his 
true wickedness and his wicked attitudinizings— 
between his wicked deeds and his wicked lies, and 
that you consider him worthy of your trust; this is 
to remove no small barrier in his way, and to show 
him that you know him better than he thinks, and 
can help him all the more effectually on that account. 


Children and men have too many real hindrances to 


obstacles; and their upward path can be made 
plainer and easier by those who can show them not 
only the danger, but also the unmanliness and 
undeceptiveness, of their foolish assumption of the 
part of the villain in the play. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is no difficulty in the way of having the Revised 
Text for everybody in the Sunday-schoo]l. Editions of 
the entire New Testament, or of the Gospel of Mark— 
which covers the lessons for 1882—multiply, and this at 
prices to suit al). Referring to one of our statements on 
this point, a Connecticut teacher asks : 

Will you do your subscribers the favor to inform them where 
they can obtain the two-cent copy of Mark’s Gospel—Revised 
Version—referred to in your issue of November 19, 1881? 

The edition we had in mind was published by the 
American Book Exchange, 764 Broadway, New York. 
Although that concern has since failed in business, we 
presume that the publication in question can still be 
obtained. But afar more desirable edition is one pub- 
lished by the American Sunday School Union, giving 
the full text of Mark from both the Authorized and the 
Revised Versions, together with two remarkably good 
full-page maps ; the whole at six cents a copy. Every 
teacher would find this edition convenient. 


It is not easy for those who have grown up with the 
idea that our common English Bible is in itself the 
inspired version of the Scriptures, to accept without 
challenge the changes made by the Revisers. In the 
opinion of such persons, the question is not between one 
rendering of the original, and another; but between the 
Bible on the one hand, and the Revisers on the other. 
There is a glimpse of this feeling in the following report, 
from a Virginia correspondent, as to the view taken by 
his class of a point raised in our columns, He says: 

In your Lesson Surroundings it is stated that Mark was 
a cousin of Barnabas, instead of “‘sister’s son” as stated 
in Colossians 4:10. Please do the favor to give me your 
authority for the statement. I mentioned your statement to 
my class, but they were unwilling to accept it in the face ot 
the statement in Colossians 4:10 that he was his “sister’s 
son,” and hence I beg the above information. I see that the 
“New Version” says “ cousin.” 

Oolossians 4: 10, as now given to us, in the Revised 
Text, says that Mark was “the cousin of Barnabas.” 
Isn’t that authority? The Revised Text is quite as much 
the Bible text as the Old Version was. We have no idea 
that either Barnabas or Mark has given any fresh informa- 
tion on the subject ; but we do suppose that the competent 
scholars who revised the text saw that the Greek word 
used in Colossians 4 : 10—daveyd¢ (anepsios) — means, 
literally, “cousin,” although the term “cousin” may 
apply broadly to any kinsman. If “sister’s son,” or 
“brother’s son,” had been specifically intended here, the 
word used would have been ddeAg.déoc (adelphideos) ; but 
that word was not used in the Greek text from which 
either the old version or the new was translated ; so there 
was never any justification for the term “ sister’s son” 
as a proper translation of the original word. Yet 
“nepotism” or favoring a nephew—or any other relative 
-—is supposed by many to have grown out of that mis- 
translation. Now, then, for a civil-service reform that 
shall purge nepotism out of politic: also. 


A common way of disposing of every suggestion of 
wise methods of teaching in the Sunday-school, is by 
stigmatizing those methods as novelties, and by praising 
the ways of old-time teachers, who had no method to 
speak of; but who heard Bible and catechism recitations 
faithfully, or who talked to their classes most impres- 
sively. A good way of meeting these sneers, is by the 
testimony of teachers who have had long experience in 
the use of wise methods, and who are firm in the convic- 
tion that “the best way is as good as any.” Hereis a 
bit of testimony from a venerable worker in Ohio, which 
ought to set some younger teachers at thinking—and at 
trying to do as well as he does. He writes: 

I have been a Sunday-school teacher for about fifty years, 
and in that time few Sundays have passed in which I have not 
been before a class. In a recent number of The Sunday School 
Times I saw some remarks on the mode of teaching in which 
I heartily agree with you. For nearly forty years I have not 
used, while teaching, book or paper—printed or manuscript; 
and I have no inclination to change my practice. Teachers in 
all schools except the Sunday-school are required to know 
thoroughly what they profess to teach ; and pupils are required 
to learn their daily lessons. Why should this difference be? 
Certainly the subjects taught in the Sunday-school are not less 





good living to be allowed to get behind any artiticial 


the next Sunday—in the original and in English. 






devise any feasible method by which both teacher and pupil 
would be induced to give more labor to the work which they 
profess todo. Perhaps too many “helps” have been prepared, 
and the work is made too easy, and, depending on these helps, 
only a few minutes are given to preparation, and thére is little 
(if any) study. Allow me to state my method of preparation. 
In the early part of the week I carefully read the lesson for 
I study 
some critical commentator—Bloomfield or Alexander, for 
instance, and I make the lesson more or less a subject of thought 
during the week. I commit it to memory, verbatim, as it stands 
in our translation, and I endeavor—as my father used to say— 
to ‘catch the spirit of the passage.” Having done this, I feel 
that I can go’before my class with some degree of confidence 
that I can interest them, and (to accommodate the words of 
John) be “in the spirit on the Lord’s day,” able to answer, 
without hesitation, any question which is likely to be asked. 
I like to keep my eye on my pupil, and to hold his fixed on 
me: a book or paper hinders this. I would be glad to forbid 
the use of a book by pupils during recitation; but this cannot 
always be, though some of my pupils have at times committed 
their lessons to memory. I have been unable to persuade 
others to adopt my method, though they all admit its excel- 
lence. “It requires too much time and study,” they say,— 
which is really no valid objection. They ought to give much 
time and much study to a subject soimportant. I am a teacher 
by prufession, and it may be that this method is easier for me than 
for most teachers; but I am persuaded that all Sunday-school 
teachers who are fit for their place, could do what I do (the 
“originals” excepted) with no great expense of time and 
labor ; and they would soon find it easy, pleasant, and profit- 
able. You have referred to “ hearing a catechism lesson.” 
I was once called upon to see*"how many pupils in a Sunday- 
school had committed to memory ali the catechism—a Bible 
being promised to all such. I heard thém through without 
the book. All tailed but five or six. Some persons expressed 
surprise that I could do what I did; I replied that I thought 
it disgraceful in a teacher not to know at least as much as his 
pupil—that every teacher ought to be able to do what he 
expected the pupil to do; and, moreover, this was a thing which 
hundreds, both men and women, had done before me in the — 
“good old times” when the catechism was taught in our 
families. And the same way with the Confession of Faith 
(Westminster). I invariably committed the text and studied 
the “ references.”’ I pursue this method partly tor my own 
benefit, partly because I am ashamed to ask a pupil to do what 
I am unwilling to do, and partly because I think it the best 
way. 

It is of no use saying that such work as that cannot be 
done in the Sunday-school. It has been done in séme 
cases. It ought to be done ina great many more; and 
it will be—in the march of inevitable progress. 


A striking illustration of the way in which popular 
fame is secured or promoted by minor causes, is furnished 
in the present greatly enlarged interest in the character 
and work of the venerable ex-President, Mark Hopkins, 
of Williams College, as growing out of the now well- 
known fact that President Garfield ascribed so much of 
the shaping of his own character to that good man’s 
impress. For a half-century, Dr. Hopkins has been one 
of the foremost educators of America. His prominence 
as a thinker in the realm of philosophy has long been 
recognized by scholars and thinkers on both sides of the 
ocean. Moreover, his place at the head of the oldest 
and greatest foreign missionary society of America has 
given him eminence among Christian workers in the 
sight of all lands. Yet all this has been as nothing 
toward purely popular reputation, in comparison with 
the fact that President Garfield, on the day of his inaugu- 
ration, greeted Presideat Hopkins with words of loving 
admiration, and said, in-the presence of others, “ You 
will always be more my President, then I can be yours.” 
And now that it comes out that our martyred President 
felt the shaping power of the great mind and the grand 
character of that noble teacher as a prevailing forve in 
his life career, a thousand persons want tc know more 
about such a man where one had a personal mMnterest in 
him or in his teachings before. But this is the way of 
the world, and the Lord does not lose sight of it, in his 
plans and in his providences; New good to many will 
doubtless come out of so simple a matter as this may 
seem to be. Here is an indicafion of the possible fruit- 
age of such facts, in a letter from a Philadelphia teacher, 
asking : 

Has not Dr. Mark Hopkins written several books, and could 
you kindly give me a list of them? I have been greatly im- 
pressed with the marked influence of bis teachings and example 
in developing and moulding the characters of those who have 
been fortunate enough to enjoy such influence, and I have 
thought that the same spirit and influence must in a great 
measure pervade his writings. 


Yes, Dr. Mark Hopkins has written various books, 
and books that are well worth studying; yet there is 
more in Dr. Hopkins himself than there is in all his 
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into print. It is himself that is the real power in his 
life-work, in his work as a teacher and shaper of mind. 
This is always the case with a great teacher. We can 
learn, for example, about Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, 
through the story of him as told enthusiastically by 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley and Thomas Hughes ; but when 
we have read it all, we know that.there was a power in 
his personality that could be felt at its fullest only by 
those who weré under his immediate instruction. Nor 
ghould we have the real benefit of that personality by 
reading Thomas Arnold’s History of Rome and his five 
volumes of Sermons, over and over again. So it is with 
Dr. Mark Hopkins in his personality as a power above 
all that can be seen in the best of his writings. And just 
here it may be said, that probably no man in America 
has ever better filled the place of a personal teacher after 
the stamp of Thomas Arnold, than Dr. Mark Hopkins ; 
and this in addition to his work as a thinker and as a 
leader in Christian activities. Among the more impor- 
tant of Dr. Hopkins’s published works are Evidences of 
Christianity (Boston: T. R. Marvin & Co. Price, $1.50) ; 
Lectures on Moral Science (New York: Sheldon & Co. 
Price, $1.50); The Law of Love and Love as a Law, or 
Christian Ethics; The Outline Study of Man, or The 
Body and Mind in our System. (New editions of these 
last two works are just published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, at $1.75 a volume.) Strength and 
Beauty is a volume of Discussions for Young Men, being 
the substance of President Hopkins’s baccalaureate ser- 
mons for a series of years. This is published by Dodd, 
Mead, & Co., New York, at $1.75. There are other works 
also in the list; but, after all, the man himself makes an 
impress beyond all that his books can make; and his 
best work is the reproduction of himself in the character 
and labors of those whom he has ener for good. 


A PLEA FOR PRAYER. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 





When loved ones leave our sight, 
Like stars concealed by light ; 
Faith simply says “‘ Believe, 
“Ask, and ye shall receive.” 
Strike not against the rock, 

Flesh may not stand the shock ,— 
But bow your hearts that grieve— 
“Ask, and ye shall receive.” 


When the soul’s life grows sear, 
Ah! then we shrink from prayer,— 
But God still says “ Believe, 

“Ask, and ye shall receive.” 

To vanquish doubt aright, 

Bathe it in heavenly light,— 

Let sin no fancies weave— 

“Ask, and ye shall] receive.” 

All searching souls pluck out 

The flaunting weeds of doubt; 
Their watchwords are “ Believe,” — 
“Ask, and ye shall receive.” 


TAKE HEED TO THYSELF. 
BY MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 
1 Tim. 4: 16.—Revised Version. 

The gospel furnishes two classes of admonition which, 
while they are apparently contradictory, can easily be 
shown to be of one piece. On the one hand, it is con- 
stantly directing men’s thoughts away from self. Its 
very key-note is, ‘“ Deny self.” On the other hand, it 
is intensely personal. While it tells us that “no man 
liveth unto himself,” it also tells us thet “every man 
shall give account of himself to God.” In the same 
breath we hear, “Bear ye one another’s burdens,” and 
“Every man shall bear his own burden.” The young 
Timothy is exhorted to take heed to himself, but is also 
bidden to have his hearers in mind. His very heedful- 
ness of himself is to be tor their sake as much as for 
his own. 

“ Bend thine attention on thyself:” such is the literal 
rendering of the words. The fair inference is that self 
needs careful watching; that a man who undertakes to 
look after Himself has a great piece of work upon his 
hands, and one which admits of no negligence: at least 
Christ seemed to think so when he asked, “ What is a 
man profited if he gain the whole world, and lose or 
forfeit his own self?” 

There is a radical difference between taking care of 
one’s self in the ordinary sense and in the Christian 
senge. It lies in this: that the ordimary sense implies 
taking care of the natural self,—gratifying its desires, 
encouraging its tendencies, trying to make it, by culture, 
on a larger acale, essentially what it is by nature: while 


+ people, if they were true to themselves, would be false 


-one of convenience and safety, it is very much in the 


it is not by nature,—the development of a new, Christ-like 
self, the training of a “new creature” in Christ Jesus. 
We often hear people exhorted to be true to them- 
selves. Polonius says to Laertes: 

“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


Shakespeare’s poetry is better than his logic. Not a few 


to every man. The popular sentiment implies that if 
one only acts out that which he really is at heart, he is 
thereby shown to be virtuous. On the contrary, he may 
be shown to be essentially vicious. A serpent is true to 
himself when he stings; a tiger, when he rends. Judas 
was strictly true to himself. If the question is merely 


interest of these that certain men should not be true to 
themselves. The more false to themselves the burglar 
and the assassin are, the better for us. 

The gospel therefore challenges this fine moral senti- 
ment, and admits it only under conditions. Be true to 
yourself: yes, but to what self? Something comes before 
being true to yourself, and that is, “take heed to your- 
self.” What is that to which you propose to be true? 
when self will stand the touchstone of the God of truth, 
then be true to it, and “thou canst not then be false 
to any man.” The gospel nowhere lays down, as our 
principle of life, the being true to our native instincts 
and moral characteristics. On the contrary, a great 
part of its discipline is aimed at correcting and subduing 
these. Christian training includes not only attainment, 
but detachment. When a lad is enrolled as a cadet at 
West Point, the most exasperating thing about his new 
life is the constant check upon his doing what it is 
natural for him todo. He finds that the soldier self is 
quite another thing than the school-boy self. He falls 
into a slouching attitude on the parade-ground, and at 
once {he officer thunders, ‘‘ Look out for yourself! That 
is no way for a soldier to stand!” His head or his feet 
fall into their natural positions. “Take care! Eyes 
right!” And thus, at every point where the natural 
habits assert themselves, the boy is corrected. His 
natural self is the very thing he has to take heed to, 
the main obstacle to be overcome in the acquirement of 
the, new, soldierly self. In like manner, when a man 
sets out to become a good soldier of Christ, much of the 
“hardness” which he has to endure grows out of the 
struggle with himself, in the effort to develop the new 
and better self. Hence the apostle justly lays emphasis 
on this point. The first, the great thing is, that you 
yourself be right; that you yourself be under Christ’s 
new law, pervaded with Christ’s new life, guided by 
Christ’s new and unselfish principle of action; ‘that you 
be such a self as Paul describes in the ont, “Not I 
live, but Christ liveth in me.” 

It will thus be seen that the second part ‘of this in- 
janction—take heed to thy teaching—is bound up with 
the first. Not every man is called or qualified, in the 
official sense, to teach; but all true disciples are, in 
another sense, teachers, by virtue of their being Chris- 
tians. In the words “Ye are the light of the world,” 
“Ye are the salt of the earth,” our Lord embodies the 
general principle that the gospel, wherever it informs a 
life, imparts to that life an instructive power. It is of 
the very essence of Christian character that something 
should go out from it to enlighten and purify. 


requisite of taking heed to thy teaching ; because you 
cannot be a Christian, and not give men some impression 
about Christ and the gospel. You must teach. Men 
will learn something from you, whether you will or not. 
The simple fact of your Christian profession draws their 
eyes upon you, and raises the question, What and how 
much does Christianity mean in that life? Men care 
little about your words, little about your formal reli- 
gious teachings. They know that these can be largely 
drawn from books, and made up from the thoughts of 
others ; but they have an unerring instinct which feads 
them behind your words to you, and which tells them 
that the value of your teaching deBends upon what you 
yourself are, under the law and spirit of this gospel. 
Christ, in this, puts his followers upon the same ground 
with himself. He enlightens and draws the world by 
what he is. “In him was life, and the life was the light 
of men.” “ Learn of me,” he says, “ for I.am meek and 
lowly of heart.” Think of that. Any other teacher 
would have said, “ Learn of me, because I have knowl- 
edge, and culture, and experience ;” but Christ invites 
the world to learn of him because of hig moral qualities. 
He asks them ta look not at hia brain, but at bis heart, 
Here ig more than a hint that the world peeds teaching 


Take heed to thyself, therefore, because that is the first, 


How a Greek sage would baa Nail at ae aati: 
“This man asks us to come to him and learn, because he 
has a meek and lowly heart; as if that were anything 
when there is so much to be learned about mind and 
matter.” Yet, whoever may laugh, there stands the fact 
that Christ’s appeal to the world is the appeal of himself; 
there stands the result of that appeal in Christian his- 
tory ; there stands Christ’s teaching, that Christians wil! 
be the world’s teachers by virtue of what they are. 


CALLS FOR HEALING IN THE EAST. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


It requires but. a cursory view of the East to give a 
new understanding of the Bible pictures of a multitude 
of halt and maimed and blind and diseased, needing 
cure; and of the sure welcome accorded to. one coming 
among them with a proffer of healing. 
My first walk in the Arab quarter of Alexandria, and 
in the streets about it, showed me, in one hour, more blind 
beggars; more children with sore or sightless eyes—sore 
eyes fairly covered with the sluggish flies of the East, 
which no one thought of-brushing away; more helpless 
cripples, and half-naked creatures “ full of sores,” crouch- 
ing in misery at rich men’s gates,—than I had seen. 
in all my life before. And from that beginning, I was 
hardly ever away from the sight of disease in its more 
hopeless aspects and its more repulsive forms, until 
Egypt was fairly behind me, and the purer air of the 
desert gave freedom from the filth and the sicknesses of 
that degraded and sin-cursed people. 
At Cairo, the blind or the sick or the crippled sat at 
every street corner, and on every square, were laid at 
every mosque door, and jostled one, crying out for help 
or for an alms, before every bazar. Again they were 
found crouching under the Pyramids at Gheezeh and at 
Sakkarah, and along the Nile banks on either hand. 
Every mud village swarmed with them, as with fleas; 
until it seemed as if Egypt itself were a vast lazar-house, 
and “all manner of sickness and all manner of disease” 
were there, without receiving help or attention. One of 
my young companions, being a medical student, observed 
the varying phases of disease with peculiar interest, and 
it was his testimony, when we left Egypt for Arabia, that 
more than half of all the people, young and old, whom 
we had met in that land of darkness, were blind or sore- 
eyed, or in some way obviously diseased. It was with 
a new realization of its original force and meaning that 
we read, on our first Sunday in the desert, at Elim, that 
promise of God to murmuring Israel at Marah: “ If 
thou wilt diligently hearken to the voice of the Lord 
thy God, and wilt do that which is right in his sight, 
and wilt give ear to his commandments, and keep all 
his statutes, I will put none of these diseases upon thee, 
which I have brought upon the Egyptians: for I am the 
Lord that healeth thee.” And yet later, we saw the 
force of the threat of Moses, in case Israel should turn 
from the service of the Lord: “Then the Lord will 
make thy plagues wonderful, and the plagues of thy 
seed, even great plagues, and of long continuance. More- 
over, he will bring upon thee all the diseases of Egypt, 
which thou wast afraid of; and they shall cleave unto 
thee.” And that this threat has been made good, the 
condition of things in Palestine eighteen centuries ago, 
and to-day, gives evidence. “It is worthy of notice,” 
says Dr. Henry J. Van Lennep, “that the Jews are, of 
all the nations of the East, the most, generally affected 
with diseases of the skin, which would seem to bea ful- 
fillment of prophecy.” 

Comparatively little of disease shows itself among the 
Bedawin of the desert ; but the blind and the crippled 
and the sick who are there are no less pitiable in their 
need, nor are they less importunate in their calls for help, 
than the wretched sufferers who meet one at every turn 
in Egypt. Palestine, however, now, as doubtless was the 
case in the days of our Lord, seems fairly overrun with 
those afflicted by one form or another of bodily ailment. 
From Hebron to Beirit, as our party journeyed north- 
ward, we were scarcely out of sight of some blind, or 
crippled, or leprous beggar, if we were in sight of any 
one at all. It was during Holy Week that we went from 
Jerusalem to Nazareth ; and whatever beggars there were, 
were out along the roadside at that time, to solicit alms 
from the pilgrims to the Holy City, at Passover season, 
or Easter. They fairly thronged the entrance ways to 
Jerusalem, and the paths to Gethsemane and the Mount 
of Olives, squatting in the very middle of the road, 
stretching out their skinny arms, and turning up their 
sightless eyes, with woful cries for pity and bakshish 
from the howadji, 

_ [yeas prominence ja given to this feature of orienta) 
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the Christian sense implies making self something which 


in the matter of character, rather than of knowledge, 
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but glimpses of the facts in the case are not lacking in 
the pages of books of travel or of analytic description. 
Dr. William M. Thomson, in his. latest edition of The 
Land and the Book, introduces his readers to the people 
of the Land as seen on a market-day at Jaffa: “Many 
are blind, or have some painful defect about their eyes, 
and a few, sitting alone in the outskirts, must be lepers.” 
And of his first sight of the lepers near the Jaffa Gate 
of Jerusalem, he says: “They held up towards me their 
handless arms ; unearthly sounds gurgled through their 
throats without palates—in a word, I was horrified.” 
“One meets these unfortunate creatures in every part of 
the country,” he says further ; “‘ but it was only at their 
village in Jerusalem that the horrors of their hopeless 
condition were fully exposed.” Even “ Mark Twain,” 
who certainly was not inclined to see likenesses to the 
Bible story where none existed, in the Holy Land, makes 
mention of the wide prevalence of repulsive diseases in 
the cities and villages of Palestine and Syria. “ Lepers, 
cripples, the blind, and the idiotic, assail you on every 
hand,” he declares, in describing Jerusalem. “'Tosee the 
numbers of maimed, malformed, and disease humanity 
that throng the holy places*and obstruct the gates, one 
might suppose that the ancient days had come again, and 
that the angel of the Lord was expected to descend at 
any moment to stir the waters of Bethesda.” And of 
the ordinary Syrian village, as the modern traveler finds 
it, he adds: “Finally you come to several sore-eyed 
children, and children in al! stages of mutilation and 
decay; and sitting humbly in the dust, and all fringed 
with filthy rags, is a poor devil whose arms and legs are 
gnarled and twisted like grape-vines.” 

As we passed out the western gate of Nablous—the 
site of ancient Sychar, “a city of Samaria ”’—a group of 
repulsive lepers greeted us with calls for help. They 
showed various forms of that terrible disease ; the nose, 
or the lips, or a hand, or a foot, eaten away; the limbs 
distorted ; and in one case, at least, there was “a leper 
white as snow.” When we were fairly in our tents, 
beyond the city westward, those lepers came, fifteen in 
all, and seated themselves afar off in ‘a semicircle facing 
our tents, with one of their number a little in advance 
of the others, and as with one voice they cried aloud to us 
to have pity on them, and to give them aid. This surely 
was not unlike the days of Jesus in that very region, if 
not at that identical spot: “And it came to pass, as he 
went to Jerusalem, that he passed through the midst of 
Samaria and Galilee. And as he entered into a certain 
village, there met him ten men that were lepers, which 
stood afar off: and they lifted up their voices, and said, 
Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.” — 

In view of the innumerable cases of blindness in the 
East, there is only ludicrousness in the many critical 
attempts which have been made to reconcile the several 
narratives in the Synoptical Gospels, of the healing of 
blind men by our Lord, on the occasion of his last visit 
to Jericho, Luke says, that as Jesus went into Jericho, 

«a blind man called on him for mercy, and was cured. 
Mark says, that a blind man, known as Bartimzus, 
called out and was cured, as Jesus was leaving Jericho. 
Matthew says that as Jesus departed from Jericho, two 
blind men sitting by the wayside called for mercy and 
were cured. And what a fuss has been made over these 
several statements, as if the very integrity of the Gospel 
revelation was involved in their harmonizing! Was 
there one blind man, ur were there two, or could there 
have been three,-at the same time, near Jericho? Was 
1t when he went into, or when he came out from, the city, 
that Jesus heard the cry of the one blind man, or of the 
two? Or, is it possible that one blind man cried out for 
help without securing it, as Jesus went into the city ; and 
that, a second blind man having joined the first before 
Jesus came out, both then cried for mercy, and both 
received their sight? Or, were there two Jerichos, and 
this happened between them? Canon Farrar refers to 
“the fourteen or fifteen proposed ways of harmonizing 
the discrepancies.” What nonsense! Why, whenever 
you enter any city or any village, in the East, you are 
likely to find one blind man on one side of the way, and 
two blind men on the other side of the way, and all three 
of them are sure to call on you for help! And when you 
go out of that place you will probably find first two blind 
men, and then one blind man, and then two blind men 
more, all of them calling on you to show mercy to them 
in the name of God. It is the most natural thing in the 
world to believe that our Lord cured one blind man as 
he went into Jericho, and two or three as he went out. 
All that either of the Evangelists reports in this line is 
to be taken as the literal truth, eminently reasonable in 
the light of the present state of things in the land of our 
Lord—as illustrative of the state of things in the days of 


Another fact that sheds light upon the work of Jesus 
and his disciples in their ministry of healing, is the uni- 
versal expectation, in the East, of the cure of disease 
through the supernatural power of some reputed repre- 
sentative of God. So it is, and so it has been. This it 
was that crowded the five porches of Bethesda with the 
“multitude of them that were sick, blind, halt, with- 
ered,” waiting for a supposed periodic visitation by an 
angel from heaven, for the giving of curative power to 
the waters. Lane and Klunzinger both tell of the power 
still exercised in Jower and upper Egypt by the ahi el 
baraka, or “ people of blessing,” who are supposed to 
bring the cure of disease, or other benefits, through their 
possession of supernatural favor. This class includes 
“sheikhs or saints, especially silly, childish, crazy peo- 
ple, as well as ascetics and hermits ;” also the “ shéchas 
of the sar,” or women who claim to represent the sdr, 
—or the jin (genie) of sickness. Dr. Jessup, in his Syrian 
Home Life, gives a corresponding picture of the “ strange- 
looking saints,” or “horrible wretches,” who wander 
about the Syrian country, on their reputed mission of 
good, at the present time. Herodotus tells of the Baby- 
lonian custom, in his day, of laying a sick man in the 
public square, in order that passers-by might be of ser- 
vice to him; and Dr. Edersheim quotes the Talmud 
in evidence that, before the days of the apostle James, 
the “ visitation of the sick was regarded as a religious 
duty; the more 80, that each visitor was supposed to carry 
away asma!l portion of the disease.” One Talmudic writer 
even affirms specifically, that “whoever visits the sick 
takes away a sixtieth part of his sufferings.” Dr. Van 
Lennep, referring to the testimony of Herodotus, shows 
that a similar hope of help to the sick from the prescrip- 
tions of chance visitors prevails in Syria to-day as in 
Babylon twenty-five centuries ago. Certainly the calls 
for help to the sick and suffering, in the East, are hardly 
less impressive to the modern traveler than the need of 
such help, all the way through Egypt, Arabia, and Pal- 
estine. 

As three of us sat in our tent at Wadi Gharandel, on 
our first Sunday in the desert, an Arab came and squatted 
at the tent entrance, and looking up into our faces 
beseechingly pointed to one of his teeth, making signs 
that it gave him pain, and he wanted it pulled or cured. 
He was not of our caravan, but having heard that 
“ Europeans ”—as all occidental travelers are called in 
the East—were on the desert, he had come to us for help, 
in accordance with the universal feeling that a howadji 
can cure disease. A simple palliative gave him relief, 
and quickly it was known in our caravan that a hakim 
or “ medicine-man ” was one of our number, and from 
that time forward calls for medical treatment were made 
on us at every turn, At Wadi Feiran there came.a poor 
cripple invoking assistance. He had been bitten by one 
of the “ fiery serpents ” of the desert. Rude attempts at 
checking the sweep of the poison had resulted in the 
sloughing off of his foot and the lower part of his leg, 
and an ‘ugly stump, with its withered muscles and its pro- 
truding bone, was the result. But no other aid to him 
than bakshish was possible from our party. 

A blind beggar was one of the many outside depend- 
ants of the Convent of St. Catharine at Mount Sinai. 
As he sat among the old ruins near the Hill of the 
Golden Calf, basking in the sunlight which he could not 
see, I proffered him an orange, as I had found that 
fruit most refreshing in our desert travel ; and he thanked 
me for it. Our dragoman suggested that the poor fellow 
wonld prefer a crust of bread ta'an orange. To test him 
on this, the dragoman put a bit of dry bread, brought all 
the way from Cairo, into the blind man’s left hand, and 
the orange in his right, telling him that he could have his 
choice between the two. With a smile, the beggar 
quickly gave back the orange, and retained the crust. 
Thefi, iu indication of a want deeper than hunger, he 
poised the coveted crust in one hand, and pointed with 
the other t» his sightless eyes, asking me, in Arabic, if I 
could not cure him of his blindness. An orange was good; 
bread was better; but sight was best of all. How I 
wished for the powyer of opening those closed eyes, as the 
eyes of Bartimaeus and his fellow-beggars were opened ! 
But I was helpless there. 

At Castle Nakhl, in mid-desert, the old Egyptian gov- 
ernor, a veteran soldier of the Crimean War, now well- 
nigh seventy years old, wanted us to cure him of the 
growing infirmities of age. Almost any medicine which 
we might have with us, would, he thought, answer his 
purpose. As our party sat conversing with him, we saw 
three dromedaries coming at top speed over the desert 
from eastward; and soon old Sheikh Misleh, of the 
Teydhah tribe, with his son and an attendant, were with 
us, having beard of our approach and hurried to meet us. 





his mission there. : 


The sheikh was evidently wasting away with consump- 





tion, and his eyes were sorely inflamed. He asked it of 
us, as a personal favor, to cure his failing sight and his 
troublesome cough. He seemed to have no doubt that 
we could help him at both points if we chose to do so. 
Then his attendant wanted medicines for some sick ones 
who could not come to us personally. And these are 
but illustrations of the calls for healing, and of the hope 
of cure by supernatural help, which prevail throughout 
the East,.as every traveler will be ready to testify. 

It was in recognition of this popular feeling, that, 
eighty years ago, Napoleon passed through the hospital 
of the Greek Convent at Jaffa, and laid his hand on 
those who were infected with the plague, in order that 
they might be healed through his touch—a relic of 
this Eastern superstition being found, until lately, in 
the European idea that scrofula, or “King’s evil,” 
could be cured by the touch of the king. Forty years 
later, the American traveler Stephens saw so much of 
this state of things in his journeying in Palestine and 
adjacent countries, that, in view of the gratitude shown 
to him for his simple prescriptions to one sick sheikh 
after another, his testimony was: “I cannot help observ- 
ing, . . . a8 illustrating the state of society in the East, 
that if a skillful physician, by the application of his 
medical science should raise an Arab from what, without 
such application, would be his bed of death, the ignorant 
people would be very likely to believe it a miracle, and 
to follow him with that degree of faith which would 
give evidence to the saving virtue of touching the ‘hem 
of his garment.’” And when the Prince of Wales and 
his party were in the regions of Lebanon, thirty years 
ago, they were beset*with calls for help, not only in 
the political restoration of a deposed sheikh, but in the 
recovery of the sick. “We found the stairs and corri- 
dors of the castle lined with a crowd of eager applicants,” 
says Dean Stanley, “ ‘sick people taken with divers dis- 
eases,’ who, hearing that there was a medical man in the 
party, had thronged round him, ‘ beseeching him that he 
would heal them.’” “I mention this incident,” adds 
the Dean, “ because it illustrates so forcibly those scenes 
in the gospel history, from which I have almost of neces- 
sity borrowed the language best fitted to describe the 
eagerness, the hope, the variety, of the multitude who 
had been attracted by the fame of this beneficent influ- 
ence.” 

What a light all this throws upon the human ministry 
of Jesus Christ and his apostles in Palestine! He came 
into that vast open hospital of suffering and ‘need, where 
longing hearts had hope, if at all, of help through some 
representative of God. “ And Jesus went about all the 
cities and villages, teaching in their synagogues, and 
preaching the gospel of the [looked-for] kingdom, and 
healing all manner of disease, and all manner of sick- 
neas.” “ And the report of him went forth into all Syria: 
and they brought unto him all that were sick, holden 
with divers diseases and torments, possessed with devils, 
and epileptic, and palsied, and he healed them.” “‘ Where- 
soever he entered, into villages, or into cities, or intr the 
country, they laid the sick in the market-places, ‘and 
besought him that they might touch if it were but the 
border of his garment; and as many as touched him 
were made whole.” The blind received their sight, and 
the lame walked, the lepers were cleansed, the deaf heard, 
and the dead were raised up. What wonder that the 
people “were beyond measure astonished, saying, He 
hath done all things well”? And when Jesus Christ 
sent out his apostles, in his name, and for his work, he 
“gave them authority over unclean spirits, to cast them 
out, and to heal all manner of disease and all manner of 
sickness.” They, also, went everywhere, preaching, and 
teaching, and healing; and thus the plan of God in the 
ministry of his Son was conformed to the weaknesses and 
the needs of the waiting people, among whom that min- 
istry was first exercised lovingly. 

So keen an observer and so subtle an analyst as De 
Quincey has not overlooked the remarkable facts of our 
Lord’s work of bodily healing in their relation to his 
pre-eminent spiritual mission. In his essay on The 
Essenes, De Quincey calls attention to the fact, that “at 
least nine in ten of Christ’s miracles were medical mira- 
cles—miracles applied to derangements of the human 
system.” “As to the motives which governed our 
Saviour in this particular choice,” he says, “it would be 
truly ridiculous, and worthy of a modern utilitarian, to 
suppose that Christ would have suffered his time to be 
occupied, and the great vision of his contemplations to 
be interrupted, by an employment so trifling (trifling 
surely by comparison with his transcendent purposes) as 
the healing of a few hundreds more or less, in one small 
district, through one brief triennium. This healing 
office was adopted, not chiefly for its own sake, but 
partly as a symbolic annunciation of a superior healing, 
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abundantly significant to oriental minds; chiefly, how- 
ever, a8 the indispensable means, in an Eastery land, of 
advertising his approach far and wide, and thus convok- 
ing the people by myriads to his ipstructions., From 
Barbary to Hindostan—from the setting to the rising sun 
— it is notorious that no traveling character is so certainly 
a safe one as that of Aakim or physician. As he advances 
on his route, the news fly before him ; disease is evoked 
as by the rod of Amram’s son; the beds of sick people, 
in every rank, are ranged along the roadsides ; and the 
beneficent dispenser of health or of relief moves through 
the prayers of hope on the one side, and of gratitude on 
the other. . . . This medical character the apostles and 
their delegates adopted, using it both as the trumpet of 
summons to some central rendezvous, and also as the very 
best means of opening the heart to religious influences— 
the heart softened already by suffering, turned inwards 
by solitary musing, or melted, perhaps, by relief from 
anguish into fervent gratitude.” 

All the expericnce of modern missionaries in the East 
goes to show the wisdom of the method employed by 
Jesus Christ and his apostles, in giving attention to dis- 
eased bodies as a means of access to diseased souls. The 
practice of medicine is again one of the recognized 
agencies of Christian missions, in Egypt, in India, in 
China, in Turkey, and in Persia; and nowhere is this 
agency more effective than in connection with the Amer- 
ican mission at Beirit, in Syria, where the skilled and 
richly blessed labors of Drs. Van Dyck, and Post, and 
Wortabet, and Lewis, and their native medical a’sistants, 
in the hospital and at the dispensary of the Knights of 
St. John, have caused their fame toextend “ throughout 
all Syria,” and have led many who first came to them 
for the healing of their blinded eyes, to seek also the 
opening of their spiritual sight to Him who is now, as 
eighteen centuries ago, “the Light of the world,” and 
whose spirit and teachings these pitying friends of the 
Syrian sick are set to represent. 

The “ medical mission’ is no new agency in the work 
of Christian evangelism. It was inaugurated by our 
Lord himself, as a proof of his divine ministry, when “he 
healed all that were sick: that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, saying, Himself took 
our infirmities, and bare our diseases.” Nor will the 
medical mission be outgrown in any land of the East 
until that other prophecy of Isaiah shall be fulfilled for 
that land: “And the inhabitant shall not say, I am sick: 
[and] the people that dwell therein shall be forgiven their 
iniquity.” 





NATURE AND REVELATION. 
BY THE REV, WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


There is an error that consists in thinking that the 
religion of revelation—or, in other words, the religion 
of the Scriptures—is more abstruse than the religion of 
nature,—the religion that acknowledges God, but not 
Christ. Yet we find this error practically exemplified in 
a large amount of parental and Sunday-school teaching; 
not to speak of its sometimes finding its way into the 
pulpit. How often do parentg say, “Now, be a good 
child! God loves good children, and will take them to 
heaven.” What inipression does this (and this alone), 
without any mention of Christ, make on the mind of the 
child? Simply this, that human viriue deserves heaven! 
And how many grow up with such sentimeuts—that “if 
they do their duty, do as well as they cam,” they will be 
saved at last! As to being “saved” here, they have 
neither the expectation, nor perhaps the desire, to have it. 

Now, it is just as easy to teach Scripture religion, as 
to teach the human religion that goes by the name of 
“natural religion.” And there is this great difference 
between them,—the one saves the soul, the other merely 
beautifies this human life. And the higher religion 
is just as binding as the lower. It is just as mucha 
command to have faith in God as it is to love men, to 
repent, to be virtuous and truthful. The greater includes 
the less; but the less does not include the greater. We 
may be what is called “doing our duty,” and be kind 
and virtuous, without having any faith in Christ; but 
we cannot have~faith in the Redeemer, without feeling 
the necessity of “living a good life,” and having the 
Spirit’s assistance to our so doing. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


TEDDY’S BOOK. 
BY KATE SUMNER GATES. 
Something about it struck Teddy very forcibly,—I am 
not sure whether it was the text itself, or the minister’s 
Teading it the second time in a very earnest manner. He 








was a new minister, and was preaching to the children 
this morning. 

His text was: “ And another book was opened, which 
is the book of life,” and, as I say, he read it over twice. 

“The book of life, the book of each one of our lives ; 
do you ever think of that book, children, and what you 
are writing in it? Every morning you start with a fresh 
page, and at night what do you find written there,— 
temptations met and overcome, kind words spoken, little 
acts of helpfulness performed? Or isitarecord of temp- 
tations yielded to, cross and fretful words, and no kind 
actions? Think of it, children, when you are tempted to 
do what is wrong, that it will be written in your book of 
life, and at that last great day it will be opened and read.” 

Teddy sat at the end of the seat that Sunday, and was 
just wondering if he could possibly snap an apple-seed— 
he had some in his pocket—at Joe Peters without Sadie’s 
seeing it, when, as I said, something, either in the text 
itself or the reading of it, caught his attention. It was 
such a thoroughly new idea, he writing a book,—one 
that would be opened and read on that awful day. On 
the whole he did not like the idea, certainly not if every- 
thing was put in it, was his decision, as he recalled some 
of the many things he had done “just for fun.” Then 
he tried to think of something he had done during the 
past week that he should like to see in his book; but he 
failed to recall anything, unless it was that he éarried 
poor Mrs. Kent a basket of apples. “ Wouldn’t ’a done 
it, though, only mamma made me,” he was obliged to con- 
feas to himself just as he had decided that that was quite 
a meritorious deed. 

“T say, mother,” he asked anxiously, when he reached 
home at noon, “the minister said God puts everything 
we do dewn in a book; do you b’l’eve he does? Maybe 
he don’t see everything, you know.” 

“Oh yes! hedoes, Teddy,—every single thing. Wecan- 
not hide even our thoughts from God. So we should be 
very, very careful, even of them,” replied mamma, smooth- 
ing his rumpled curls lovingly. 

“Well, then, I guess folks forget about it; don’t they ? 
Or else maybe they don’t know.” 

“T think we all forget sometimes, Teddy; but mamma 
wants her little son to remember that God sees him always 
wherever he goes, or whatever he does; will you?” 

“Til try,” said Teddy with an unusually grave look in 
his brown eyes. 

Just then the dinner-bell rang. Teddy went down- 
stairs, and, being very hungry, forgot all about the ser- 
mon, his book, and all, until the next afternoon in the 
spelling-class, at school. 

Now, Teddy did not like spelling. In fact, he was 
not over-fond of study of any description, but spelling 
was his particular aversion. He almost invariably failed, 
and this very afternoon Miss Westwood made a rule 
that all who failed must remain half an hour after 
school. Teddy heard it in dismay. It was splendid 
skating down on the river, the first they had had this 
winter, and they were all going down directly from 
school. For once he was utterly oblivious of everything 
around him; he never lifted his eyes from his book, 
after Miss Westwood said that, until the class was called. 

But it was all in vain; the very first word that came 
to him was “believe,” and he could not remember 
whether it was “ei” or “ie.” He hesitated, grew red in 
the face, and was just going to say “leive,” when Miss 
Westwood was called to the door. 

“ Ahem!” said some one, softly. 

Teddy looked aroynd, and there was Will Adams 
holding up his slate with “ie” in great big letters on it. 

Teddy felt as though a mountain was lifted off his 
shoulders, for he was quite sure of the rest of the lesson. 
Then it was that he remembered yesterday’s sermon, 
and his promise, and the werds of the text; it all flashed 
through his mind in an instant. Suppose he were to 
spell the word as Will had written it for him, which was 
not the way he would have spelled it himself, how would 
it look in that book? But, then, to think of having té 
stay in when all the rest were having such sport, and 
his new skates just aching to be used. What should he 
do! It seemed to him that it was all of half an hour 
before Miss Westwood closed the door, and resumed the 
lesson, though it was really but a few moments. 

“ Well, Teddy, how is it?” she said. 

Teddy felt positive that every one in the room must 
hear his heart beat, it thumped away so loudly. 

“B-e-be-l-” What should he say! 

“ God sees us always; whatever we do is written down 
in our book of life. Remember that, children, when you 
are tempted to do wren think how it will look in your 
book. ”» 

“ Eive,” he said Scanielie 

. Will Adams looked up in blank astonishment. 


a nN I te 


* Couldn’t you a it on my slate? ” he sche cabin 
school. 

“Yes,” replied Teddy, coloring ; “tut you see I— 
didn’t want to write a cheat in my book.” 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


A SCHOLAR’S CARD OF EXCUSE. 


A great deal more is done to secure'the punctuality of 
scholars through the teachers’ faithfulness in visiting, 
thaa by direct appeal to the scholars themselves, But 
the teachers can do much by laying a sense of responsi- 
bility on the scholars ; and there is a gain amas this is 
accom plished. 

Mr. James H. Kellogg, of Troy, New York, is a teacher 
in the Second Presbyterian Sunday-school of his city. 
He expects his scholars to notify him in advance if they 
are unable to be in the class. To aid them in this line, 
he provides them with postal cards duly addressed to 
himself as teacher, with a form, and blanks for their fill- 
ing in, as follows : 





I regret to find myself unable 
| to be present at the session of the Sunday-school 
| to-day. My excuse for non-attendance is 


With kind sumnithooneds to the oles, nal roam 
ing to be with you next Sunday, 
I am sincerely yours, 


| Troy; N. Y., Sunday, 


Se Se ee | 


A FITTING CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 


Steadily the reform in Christmas exercises makes prog- 
ress. Ten years ago it was a comparative novelty to 
call on the children of the Sunday-school to celebrate 
Christmas by bringing gifts to the Lord’s house, instead 
of coming up there in expectation of a present of sugar- 
plums and pop-corn. Now the better method is widely 
in use, and every year adds largely to the number of 
schools where the children are helped to realize that “ it 
is more blessed to give than to receive ”—actually more 
delightful as well as more truly right and Christ-like. 

Frequent inquiries are made as to the method of con- 
ducting such an exercise as this. One plan, as arranged 
by the pastor of a church in Michigan, is described in 
the subjoined circular, which may prove helpful to other 
schools than the one for which it was first designed. 


“MORE BLESSED” CHRISTMAS SERVICE, 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, MANISTEER, MicH., SunDaY, 
5 Pp. M., DEC. 25, 1881, 

Description and Rules of the service—for General Distribution 
one week preceding. 

1. It is a Sunday-school service. The front and body seats 
of the church will be reserved for the school. Our congrega- 
tion in general, and all friends and visitors, are cordially 
invited. But every one who attends is required also to have a 
part in the “ more blessed” service, by bringing, as admittanee 
fee, a present, which must be handed up to the doorkeeper. 
This rule is absolute. No person, except pupils and teachers 
of the Sunday-school, will be admitted without bringing a 
present. 

2. It is requested that the present have evclosed a copy of 
the Christmas letter below; and be wrapped and tied, every 
present separately, in nice wrapping-papér. 

3. On the wrapping-paper please write what the present is, 
and for how old a person it is adapted; whether for a baby, a 
little child, a boy or a girl, a young man or 4 young woman, 
an adult, or an aged person. 

4, If the presents are purchased new, the cost of each is 
expected to be not less than ten cents. Any article, already 
used or worn, but not worn out; as games, toys, tools, pictures 
and good books (either of religion, history, travel, standard 
poetry, or wholesome stories), will be acceptable. Bulky arti- 
cles can be brought,—as children’s sleds, carts, and winter 
clothing,—since these can be shipped without expense to the 
destitute families in Eastern Michigan. 

5. To help defray the other freight expenses, to frontier Sun- 
day-schools and to the Dakota Mission, and also the expenses 
of transparencies, mottoes, decorations and printing for this 
service, a collection will be taken. Every person who has not 
helped in work toward making beautiful the sanctuary is ex- 
pected to do his share by giving liberally. 

6. Every one who attends is kindly requested to be present 
promptly by 5 P.M. The services will only be an hour long. 

The pastor reports that “ nearly four hundred presents 
were received ” at the service; and “it is the universal 
testimony that the children have enjoyed it, both in 
anticipation and in realization, as they have enjoyed no 





previous Christmas,” 
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LESSON HELPS. 
—_——<> 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Firet Quarter, 1882. | 1 Or, Zealot, 
1. The Beginning of the Gospel ...........2...-.seeee--00-nseee Mark 1: 1-13 
DZ, Temas I GOGO son ccccvcesc scctdsupentewcoccvsccocccccccnence Mark 1: 14-28 
S. POW OO Fe iwapsedancncccnnsanpedersosccencsspescoqavceps Mark 1: 20-45 
4. Power? 00 FOrQIVG cccccctseeccesccuccccccccssetcuccvese cccese Mark 2: 1-17 
5. The Pharisee Answered ............-.00+<++.00+---- Mark 2: 18-28; 3: 1-5 
6. Christ and Mia Pisciptes.................-...... Mark 2:6-19 
7. Christ’s Foes and Friends ......06.6...0.-00--ecneeeeeneeeee Mark 3: 20-3 
@,. Pagaile of tO Mawel :..o- /sanmsecenccercesecconqcccncocccese Mark 4: 1-20 
9. The Growth of-the Kingdom ....:, aR Rah sty TE A ent Mark 4: 21-34 
10, Christ Stilling the Tempest... ..........-+-......+0-0.00.- Mark 4: 35-41 
18, Peer GOR TIIE  BOtIIe, «cee dace tice boncncccapyecenedenzens Mark 5: 1-20 
12. Power over Disease and Death ...........---.2.000---0++0* Mark 5: 21-43 
13, Review. 


LESSON 6, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1882. 
Title: CHRIST AND HIS DISCIPLES. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Y#® HAVE NOT CHOSEN ME, BUT I HAVE CHOSEN 
YOU, AND ORDAINED YOU, THAT YE SHOULD GO AND BRING FORTH 
FRUIT.-—John 15: 16, 


Lesson Topic: The Work of Jesus Calls for Workers. 


1. Death Threatened, v. 6. 
2. Rest Sought, v. 7-12. 
3. Apostles Cailed, vy. 13-19. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Jan, 30: Mark 8: 6-19. 
for workers. 

Tuesday, Jan. 31: Luke 20: 19-26, Seeking a pretext to slay 
Jesus. 

Wednesday, Feb. 1: Matt. 26: 1-5, 14-16. 
destroy Jesus, 

Thursday, Feb. 2: Psa. 64: 1-10. 
enemies. 

Friday, Feb. 3: Psa. 37: 1-11. Rest from evil-doers. 

Saturday, Feb. 4: Matt. 28: 16-20. The apostles sent forth. 

Sunday, Feb. 5: Matt. 10: 5-25. The apostles’ work indi- 


cated, ' 
LESSON TEXT. 
[Mark 3; 6-19,] 

6. And the Pharisees went forth, and straightway took 
counsel with the Herodians against him, how they might 
destroy him. 

7. But Jesus withdrew himself with his disciples to the sea: 
and a great multitude from Galilee followed him, and from 
Judea, 

8. And from Jerusalem, and trom Idumea, and from beycnd 
Jordan; and they about Tyre and Sidon, a great multitude, 
when they had heard what great things he did, came unto him. 

9. And he spake to his disciples, that a small ship should 
wait on him because of the multitude, lest they should throng 
him, 

10, For he had healed many; insomuch that they pressed 
upon him for to touch him, as many as had plagues, 

11, And unclean spirits, when they saw him, fell down 
before him, and cried, saying, Thou art the Son of God. 

12. And he straitly charged them that they should not make 
him known, 

13. And he goeth up into a mountain, and calleth wnto him 
whom he would: and they came unto him. 

14, And he ordained twelve, that they should be with him, 
and that he might send them forth to preach, 

15. And to have power to heal sicknesses, and to cast out 
devils : 

16. And Simon he surnamed Peter ; 

17. And James the son of Zebedee, and John the brother of 
James; and he surnamed them Boanerges, which is, The sons 
of thunder: 

18. And Andrew, and Philip, and Bartholomew, and: 
Matthew, and Thomas, and James the son of Alpheus, and 
Thaddeus, and Simo the Canaanite. 

19, And Judas Iscariot, which also betrayed him: and they 
went into a house. 


Outline: 
The work of Jesus calls 


Conspiring to 


Seeking refuge from 


(REVISED TEx’.] 


6 And the Pharisees went out, and straightway with the 
Herodians took counsel against him, how they might 
destroy him, 

7 And Jesus with his disciples withdrew to the sea: anda 
great multitude from Galilee followed: and from Judea, 

8 and from Jerusalem, and from Idumea, and beyond Jordan, 
and about Tyre and Sidon, a great multitude, hearing ' what 

9 great things he did, came unto him. And he spake to his 
disciples, that a little boat should wait on him because of 

10 the crowd, lest they should throng him: for he had healed 
many; insomuch that as many as had * plagues * pressed 

11 upon him that they might touch him. And the unclean 
spirits, whensoever they beheld him, fell down before him, 

12 and cried, saying, Thou art the Son of God. And he charged 
them much that they should not make him known. 

13 And he goeth up into the mountain, and calleth unto 
him whom he himself would: and they went unto him. 

14 And he appointed twelve, that they might be with him, 

15 and that he might send them forth to preach, and to have 

16 authority to cast out *devils: “and Simon he surnamed 

17 Peter; and James the son of Zebedee, and John the brother 





1S, Se SS Tes Ee he aid. 2 Gr. scourges. 3 Gr. 
ancient authorities add whom also he Or eae 


named apostles, See Lukeé 
Gr, demons, 6 Some ancient authorities insert and he appointed eke 





of James; and them he surnamed Boanerges, which is, 
18 Sons of thunder; and Andrew, and Philip, and Bartholo- 
mew, and Matthew, and Thomas, and James, the son of 
19 Alpheus, and Thaddeus, and Simon the ' Cananean, and 
Judas Iscariot, which also betrayed him. 


See Luke 6:15; Acts 1: 13. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Mark 3: 6. Took counsel . . . how they might destroy him. 
——They only consult to cast him down from his excellency : 
they delight in lies. Psa. 62 :4.——Hjde me from the secret 
counsel of the wicked; from the insurrection of the workers 
of iniquity. Psa, 64: 2.——They were filled with madness ; and 
ecommuned one with another what they might do to Jesus, Luke 
6: 11.——The chief priests and the scribes the same hour sought 
to lay hands on him ; and they feared the people. Luke 20:19. 
——Then from that day forth they took counsel together for to 
put him to death. “John 11: 53. 


V.7. Withdrew himself——When they persecute you in 
this city, flee ye into another. Matt. 10: 23.——He went out 
into a mountain to pray, and continued all night in prayer 
to God. Luke 6: 12.—Jesus therefore walked no more openly 
among the Jews; but went thence unto a country near to the 
wilderness, into a city called Ephraim, and there continued 
with his disciples. John 11: 54, 

V. 10. He had healed many.—They brought unto him all 
sick people that were taken [{holden, Revised Version] with 
divers diseases and torments, and those that were possessed 
with devils, and those that were lunatic [epileptic, Revised 
Versign], and those that had the palsy ; and he healed them. 
Matt. 4: 24.——Great multitudes [many, Revised Version] fol- 
lowed him, and he healed them all. Matt. 12: 15.——Jesus 
went forth, and saw a great multitude, and was moved with 
compassion toward them, and he healed their sick. Matt. 
14: 14, 


Pressed upon him for to touch him.——Besought him that 
they might only touch the hem [border, Revised Version) of 
his garment; and as many as touched were made perfectly 
whole, Matt. 14: 36.——When she had heard of Jesus, came 
in the press behind and touched his garment. For she said, 
If I may touch but his clothes [garments, Revised Version], I 
shall be [made, Revised Version] whole. Mark 5 : 27,28.——As 
many as touched him were made whole. Mark 6.: 56.——Some- 
body hath touched me, for I perceive that virtue is gone out of 
me, Luke 8: 46.——They brought forth the sick into the 
streets, and laid them on beds and couches, that at the least 
the shadow of Peter passing by might overshadow some of 
them. Acts*5:15.——From his body were brought unto the 
sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases departed from 
them, and the evil spirits went out of them. Acts 19: 12. 

V.11. Thow art the Son of God.—When the tempter came 
to him he said, If thou be the Son of God. Matt. 4: 3—— 
What have we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son’of God. Matt. 
8: 29.——Of a truth, thou art the Son of God. Matt, 14: 33. 
——Devils came out of many, erying out and saying, Thou 
art Christ, the Son of God. Luke 4: 41. 

V. 12. They should not make him known.—He shall not 
ery, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the streets. 
Isa. 42 : 2.——He healed them all, and charged them that they 
should not make him known. Matt. 12: 15, 16.——Jesus 
rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace. . . . He suffered not the 
devils to speak, because they knew him. Mark 1: 25, 34.—— 
The same followed Paul and us, and cried, saying, These men 
are the servants of the most high God. . . . But Paul, being 
grieved [sore troubled, Revised Version], turned and said to 
the spirit, I command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come 
out of her. Acts 16:17, 18. 

V. 14. He ordained.—-Ye have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you, and ordained [appointed, Revised Version] you, 
that ye should go and bring forth fruit. John 15 :16.——Thou, 
Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, shew whether of 
these two thou hast chosen, that he may take pert of this 
ministry and apostleship. Acts 1: 24, 25.——Paul, an apostle 
(not of men, neither by man), [not from men, neither through 
men, Revised Version] but by Jesus Christ. Gal. 1:1, 

T hat he might send them forth——-He called unto him .the 
twelve, and began to send them forth by two and two; and 
gave them power over unclean spirits. Mark 6 : 7.——He sent 
them to preach the kingdom of God, and to heal the sick. 
Luke 9: 2.——After these things the Lord appointed other 
seventy also, and sent them two and two before his face into 
every city and place, whither he himself would [was about 
to, Revised Version] come. Luke 10: 1.——Repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in his name among 
all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. Luke 24 : 47.—~—Ye 
shall be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Acts 1:8. ‘ 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

Though the text of this lesson shows that some time had 
elapsed since the closing incidents of the last, no intervening 
events are recorded by either of the evangelists. It was now 
early in the year bounded by the second and third passovers 
of Jésus’ public ministry, or in or just after the spring of 
A. D. 28, 
The work and teaching of Jesus had already united:the most 


national, legal, and foreigner-hating sect, had united with the 
Herodians, or those Jews who, presumably for venal or 
political reasons, favored Herod and his policy. Jesus had 
before gone about opesly in Galilee, and when he retired to 
lonely places it was only because of the crowds that followed 
to hear him and witness his miracles. Now he withdraws 
from those that are seeking to destroy him, and still a great 
crowd follows him. He is still, however, as the lesson opens, 
about the Lake of Galilee, though away from the cities; and 
a small boat is kept in waiting for his convenience. The 
scene soon changes to the mountain region of Galilee, doubt- 
less north of the lake. The places named as those whence the 
multitudes flocked to hear him are well enough known, and 
scarcely need explanation. Idumea on the one extreme, west 
and south of the Dead Sea, was ancient Edom; perhaps a 
little more extended than in Old Testament times, though 
Edom and Moab were always practically more or less mixed. 
Tyre and Sidon were still the chief coast cities of Pheenicia, 
though their glory was: far less than in the very remote 
times. 

The names of the apostles, wherever mentioned, are always 
divided up into the groups of four in which we find them 
here, though the order of names in each group is not 
kept in the several places where the names of the twelve 
are given. 

Three of the first four were the most intimate associates of 
Jesus. Peter, James, and John were present at the trans- 
figuration, the agony in Gethsemane, and sundry other scenes 
of great moment. The four appear to be the only apostles 
who listened to the great prophecy on the Mount of Olives. 
Verse 18 of the lesson leaps over a great gap. Between its 
last two clauses comes the whole Sermon on the Mount, 
which Mark omits. This was “on the mountain ;” tradi- 
tionally the Horns of Hattin; but nothing is certainly known 
of the precise locality. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Verse 6.—And the Pharisees went out: Went out from the 
synagogue, discomfited and angry.—Straightway: Immediately. 
This is Mark’s favorite word.— With the Herodians : The 
Herodians were the court party ; or those Jews who favored 
Herod’s policy, in opposition to any other. It is impossible, 
with the scanty mention of this party in the Scripture to 
define their exact position and tenets. Their difference with 
the Pharisees would be religious,—religious at least, in their 
estimation,—and therefore violent.— Took counsel : There are 
three variant readings for these words in the Greek, all sus- 
ceptible of this rendering, and yet having different shades of 
meaning. The cémmon reading expresses the continual (in- 
formal) plots which were being carried on from that time 
forward. So also the reading of Westcott and Hort, though 
different in the Greek. The other, adopted by Tischendorf, 
denotes an immediate conspiracy.—But it is not to be sup- 
posed that any formal session of a council was held»—How 
they might destroy him: By what possible means they might do 
it. Jesus was exceedingly famous and popular ; and it would 
have been hard to put an end to him in any open manner. 
This is the beginning of hostility to him (except on the part 
of the expelled demons); and at present is secret, as well as 
deadly. This whole Book of Mark may be considered a 
graphic history of the beginnings and progress of Christ’s 
conflict with the powers of€vil. The opposition of demons 
and of men and their seenring triumphs—the source of this 
upposition in the Prince of evil—and Christ’s conquering 
progress, are brought out again and again in picturesque 
touches throughout the whole Gospel. 

Verse 7.— Disciples: The company of his pupils, or learners. 
— Withdrew to the*sea : Left that place for the Lake of Galilee. 
The reason was not the secret hostility of the Pharisees, with 
their help from the Herodians; for that could accomplish 
little. It was doubtless for the better fulfilling of his teach- 
ing mission A great multitude from Galilee followed: From 
Galilee, where he had been teaching, a great multitude, come 
out to hear, would naturally follow him farther. The sen- 
tence, or a principal clause thereof, properly stops here. The 
remainder of the verse shows from what remote quarters, on 
all sides, another great multitude, hearing . . . came (v. 8). 

Verse 8.— What great things he did: Or, All the things 
that he was doing.—The gathering of the multitudes to hear 
Jesus is stated by Mark much more graphically than by the 
other evangelists.—It is to be noticed that natural routes of 
traffic between the distant and opposite regions mentioned in 
this verse, passed through Capernaum; so that Jesus’ fame 
would soon spread to all. 

Verse 9.— His disciples: Those already well known, as dis- 
tinguished from the new crowd, whose presence made the 
measure of this verse a necessity.—A little boat: One smaller 
than the common fishing boats, it would seem from the Greek. 
— Wait on him: Be constantly in attendance for his special 
use. The same word is used for steadfast continuance, with 
reference, among other things, to teaching or prayer; as in 
Acts 1:14; 2:42; Romans. 12: 12.—Because of the crowd: 
Not necessarily to avoid the crowd, but (even rather) for the 
sake of the crowd, in order to be able better to teach them. 








opposite factions against him. The Pharisees, or the strictl? 


Nor is this proper force of the words set aside by the next 
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clause.— Lest step should dung him: Which would prevent 
his work, as well as give personal inconvenience.— Throng: 
Press. 

Verse 10.—Had healed: Or simply, Healed ; though per- 
haps our English idiom is better served by adopting the 
pluperfect.— Plagues: A common word in the Bible for severe 
afflictions ; in which word the original significance was that 
they were scourges—of God or of the adversary.— Pressed 
upon him: Literally, Fell upon him; as if in the violence of 
an assault.— That they might: In order that they might. 

Verse 11—Unelean spirits: The demons are represented 
throughout as impure, or unclean, spirits; and obscenity has 
always been a marked characteristic of heathendom and 
devil-worship.— W hensoever: Not simply “when,” but as 
often as, and as soon as. This is one of those innumerable 
minute emendations of the Revised Version which a casual 
reader may deem unimportant, but which are highly prized by 
the student.— T hey beheld him: The spirits, beholding through 
the eyes of the possessed people.— Oried : Called out loudly.— 
T hou art the Son of God : Here every word is one of emphasis. 
T hou is made emphatic, as the one whom no one else could 
replace; art is expressed (instead of being implied, as it 
might have been idiomatically) in emphasis of the affirm- 
ance; and the phrase “the Son of God” takes the form 
which marks his individual identity, as the person to whom 
that title belongs, instead of taking the form which simply 
denotes his quality or nature. The phrase here declares his 
messiahship, but not necessarily his divinity. : 

Verse 12.— Charged: With the idea of rebuke.—Not 
make him known: This prohibition was regularly given to 
the unclean spirits; but not always to men during his 
ministry. 

Verse 13.—T' he mountain: Either the place of the Sermon 
on the Mount, or the hill country as distinguished from the 
shore of the lake.— Whom he himself would : Whom he him- 
self wished ; not caring to have the crowd with him.—T hey 
went: Went away from the crowd. 

Verse. 14.—Appointed twelve: The Greek word for “ap- 
pointed” is literally “made ;” but the rendering is correct 
according to idiom. “(Oonstituted” is another fit word, but 
rather clumsy.—That these were called by him “ apostles” 
appears from Luke’s account; and the statement is also 
found in some ancient manuscripts in Mark. But Mark 
gives some of their characteristics, and appears not here to 
mention the name.—That they might be with him: See Acts 
1: 21, 22 —That he might send them forth to preach: That is, 
afterwards, but ‘not immediately.—Send them forth : The Greek 
word is the same as that from which the word “apostle” 
comes. The name had reference to their future work.— 
Preach: Proclaim. 

Verse 15.— Authority : Rightful power ; or power in a legal 
sense. 

Verse 16.—And Simon he surnamed Peter: Or, And upon 
Simon he put the name Peter. This is an anticipation of the 
actual giving of this surname, as appears from Matthew 16: 
18. This sentence breaks the rhetorical and grammatical | 
structure a little. 

Verse 17.—And James: The verb governing is “ appointed,” 
in verse 14.—Boanerges: A Greek twist of two Aramaic words 
which means Sons of Thunder. 

The apostles’ names, whenever given in the Gospels, consist 
of three groups of four’each, always enumerated in the same 
order of group, though not of the se¥eral names in each group. 
The first group consists of Simon Peter, James, John, and 
Andrew ; the second, of Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, and 
Thomas; the third of James (son of Alpheus), Thaddeus, 
Simon the Cananzan, and Judas Iscariot. The first four were 
“the chosen out of chosen witnesses ;” and of the four, Peter, 
James, and John were especially favored. (See Mark 5: 37, 
Mark 9: 2; Mark 14: 38; and also Mark 13: 3.)—Simon 
was the Jewish name, and means “hearer;” the same as 
Simeon or Symeon. His subsequent surname, Peter, means 
“a stone” or “a rock.” Itis the same as the Hebrew Cephas; 
which is regularly used by Paul. Peter and Andrew were 
brothers, sons of Jonas or John, fishermen, formerly of Beth- 
saida, and later of Capernaum.—James is the only apostle 
whose death is recorded in the Scripture (Acts 12: 1, 2); at 
the passover season, probably A. D. 44.—Bartholomew means 
“Son of Tolmai ” (answering to the “ Bar Jonah ” of Peter) ; 
and his real name was Nathanael_—James the son of Alphzeus 
is one of the persons whose identity in other respects is in 
great dispute. The probability is that he was James the 
Lord’s brother, and author of the Epistle of James. This 
apostle was the one called James the Less.—Thaddeeus seems 
to have been the same as Lebbeeus and Judas ; and author of 
the Epistle of Jude.—Simon the Cananan is the same as 
Simon the Zealot (Luke 6: 15); though some think, not 
unreasonably, that the name marks him as a native or inhabi- 
tant of Cana.—Judas Iscariot seems to mean “ Judas a man of 
Kerioth ;” the place named being a Judean village—The 
men apostles are too well known to need further mention 


Verse 19 (20).—And he cometh into an house: After he had 
come down from the mountain.—Jnto an house: Or, Home.— 





vened between ‘es last sentence of the narrative and this 
verse. 


CHRIST’S CHOICE OF HIS HELPERS. 


BY CHARLES 8S, ROBINSON, D.D. 


In the selection of those who, after he personally should 
have returned into heaven, were to bear the great bfirden of 
labor and exposure, our divine Lord seems to have acted 
with supreme deliberation. The narrative in Luke brings 
out the interesting fact that he spent all the previous night 
in a solitary mountain engaged in prayer (6: 12-14). The 
scene is rendered unusually picturesque by the use of a sin- 
gle expression: “and when it was day, he called unto him 
his disciples: and of them he chose twelve, whom also he 
named apostles.” How brilliantly upon our imagination 
rises that morning spectacle: the off-look on the lake, the rev- 
erent fishermen, the beautiful sunshine | 

The whole instruction of this story for our use now turns 
upon the word “chose;” for it reveals the fact that the 
sovereignty of God as well as his wisdom was in the pro- 
cedure. So our several lessons need only to be stated in their 
order. 

I. The earliest matter of notice is this: Our Lord’s policy 
was one of continuous reconstruction for our entire fallen 
humanity, and not merely an expedient for his own con- 
venience. 

1. For a purpose, he might have chosen death ; instead of 
which he chose life. He could have taken the best of the 
race up into the air higher than Ararat, and held them safely, 
as it were, outside of the world, while he washed the wicked 
earth beneath them, and then put them back. He did that 
once; but with a rainbow for a sign he said he would never 
do it again. He evidently planned now to redeem sinners, 
not to destroy them. 


2. For a method, he might have chosen a permanent incar- 
nation ; instead of which he chosea book. He was now find- 
ing men just to make and perpetuate the New Testament. 
Ours is a “book religion,” as cavillers call it. Christianity 
is the Bible, and the Bible is Christianity. In this form of 
precedure our Lord indicated that the chief of all approaches 
to the human conscience is through the reason, and this he 
intended to use for his end. 

3. For the instruments, he might have chosen angels; 
instead of which he chose men. Wesee that he selected ordi- 
nary, poor, humble individuals from the lowliest callings. 
Hence, we admit they are subject to the same laws of estimate 
and criticism as other men. Not even inspiration changed 
their peculiar characteristics or their natural temperaments. 

4. For a plan, he might have chosen unofficial representa- 
tives; instead of which he chose ordained officers, and organ- 
ized a church. In Mark’s Gospel the word is “ordain 
the New Revision says “appointed,” which is supposed to 
mean much the same thing. The verse in John’s Gospel 
puts together both of the words which intimate the purpose 
and the official position (15: 16). Here, then, is the in- 
alienable warrant for a fixed ministry in the Christian church 
through all time. 

II. The second matter of notice for us now is, that our 
Lord’s selection of his helpers implied great varieties of 
service in evangelizing the world, requiring diversities of 
gifts. 

1. Observe the significant nwmber of these men. It was 
large, to begin with, and exceedingly*wide in its representa- 
tive range. There was also an allusion to the tribes of God’s 
ancient people. For, on another occasion, when Jesus’ dis- 
ciples were talking about the sacrifices they had made, he 
told them they should judge the twelve tribes (Matt. 19: 28). 
And John brings out the same thing clearly in the Apoca- 
lypse (21: 12-14). 

2. Observe, likewise, the special histories of these men. 
Not a few of them appear in pairs (Luke 6: 14-16). Jesus 
of Nazareth seems to have been human enough to show great 
respect for the two-by-two plan of itineracy in doing fron- 
tier and pioneer work (Mark 6: 7). Some of these now 
selected were relatives. Each one of them has since that 
day become so familiarly known to us that we can conjecture 
how his previous life in good degree fitted him for particular 
duty most hopefully. 

3. Observe that one of these men was a treacherous hypocrite 
known from the beginning of his career. Our Lord once called 
Judas “a devil” (John 6: 70,71). Is there any other expla- 
nation ever to be offered of the tremendous fact that in the 
ark God kept Ham alive, and in the company of ordained 
disciples Jesus actually and intelligently chose Judas, except 
what is found in the conjecture that so we should be taught 
that the church under any dispensation might always be 
expected to become a resort for the best men—and the worst? 
This villainous traitor had, at any rate, so much of a purpose 
in life. 

III. The next matter of notice in this choice is, that Jesus 
Christ fixed the wise order in arrangement that discipleship 
should in all cases come before apostleship. 

1. These twelve men needed knowledge of the divine purposes. 
That must be the reason why for so many months they were 





It would seem that the whole Sermon on the Mount had inter- 





kept patiently wandering alongside of our Lord, as he ad- 





vanced in bis public work. What we wonder at is not that 
they had so long to study and learn, but that even at the best 
they understood their Leader so little clear down to his 
death. 

2. They needed acquaintance also with human nature. They 
were to deal with men, .women, and children. They would 
have to meet social cliques and political entanglements. 
Their office would necessarily lead them to enter closely into 
the innermost recesses of the human soul. No work on 
earth is more difficult or delicate than that of guiding an 
anxious sinner to the cross. It cannot be done off-hand, 
with just native talent and tact. bad 

3. These men needed the practical exercise of their teaching 
gifis under their Master’seye. So we learn that Jesus arranged 
that they “should be with him,” before he “might send thém 
forth to preach” (Mark 3: 14). We consider ourseives in 
this generation quite bright and wise when we comment upon 
the disciples’ early mistakes. But do we remember how we 
have been taught by Christ, by the history and experience of 
the church for ages, nay, even by the epistles and sermons of 
these very men, for more years than they spent in their tour 
in Galilee ? 

4. They needed experience in actual dealing with masses of 
unorganized people. Human nature in the aggregate is different 
in some respects from human nature in solitary decision of 
the individual. Church diplomacy, in modern times at least, 
is almost a profession ; and there might possibly be a profit 
now in such a thing as an ecclesiastical service reform. 

IV. Once more, it is a matter of notice in this choice of 
helpers, that Jesus showed how previous gifts and education 
in other work can all be utilized under the gospel plan. 

1. Recall the former occupations of these men. All may 

be assumed to have contributed their entire stock of experience 
to the common good, the moment they went forth on their 
errands. , : 
2. Bear in mind with what painstaking Christ impressed 
on them the one principle that all success in evangelical work 
demands immediate and entire consecration (Luke 5: 11, 28). 
They put everything they owned at Christ’s disposal. 

3. Then see that instantly, and ever afterwards, their train- 
ing told. Other things being equal, education will surely 
assert itself as a superior force always. 4.nd when they became 
apostles, and were inspired, the Holy Ghost brought whatsoever 
Christ had said to their remembrance (John 14: 26). 

V. Finally, it is a matter of notice, that in his choice of 
such helpers our Lord gave the best of all counsel and exam- 
ple for every man who seeks to be useful in the church of 
God. 

1. Lab Chashetlen: pestis exsamihen Ghats the Mishan petagtin, 
the plan of procedure, the end to be secured, the selection of 
instruments—all these, so finely illustrated that memorable 
morning beside the Sea of Galilee, remain exactly the same, 
unchanged through the ages. The conditions of effective 
working are quite unaltered. Hence this apa wisdom 
is priceless. 

2. Let the churches have confidence in theirown machinery, 
and be content with New Testament methods of evangelization. 
There is no necessity for fresh excitements, and there is no 
advantage in looking for them. A want of trust in the forms 
of endeavor Christ instituted is what gives us in these days 
such restlessness and destitution (Heb.4: 2). Wedo not need 
more scope, nor more societies, nor more officers, nor more 
novelties of any sort; we need only to work whet we heve 
with faith and prayer, and God will give us the souls we long 
for. 

3. Let those who desire to take up Christian endeavor for a 
life-work bear in mind that training time is by no means for 
any one lost time. When we know that Moses needed to be 
taken into Midian, and John the Baptist to retire into the wil- 
derness, and Paul to be hid in seclusion in Arabia, and Apollos 
to be invited home with Aquila and his wife, all for the sake 
of spiritual instruction, it does seem wild to imagine that mere 
fluency of speech is all that our times demand for an evange- 
list. 

4. Let the whole world know that what is wanted first and 
last and always is a thorough consecration of what one has to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. It is just the one thing which a man 

has learned, that makes him in so far a scholar ; it is the one 
thing which a man can do, that makes him in so far an apostle; 
it is the one thing which a man loves to bring to his Saviour, 
that makes him in so far a Caaiption. 


IL LUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The Pharisees . . . with the Herodians (v.6). A common 
hatred is as strong a bind for the hour, and for a purpose, as 
a common love; and a stronger hatred will overflow a lesser 
one. Men who have been opposed to one another will join 
hands heartily to compass the ruin of one whom they both 
hate bitterly. How often we see this in national contests, 
and in political alliances! How often, also, in social life, in 
a lesser degree! There is many a church, where you car 
find persons who have no congeniality, planning together for 
some action, where their moving purpose is dislike to some 
one who opposes that action, or is to be affected by it. But 
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this spirit is no less a contemptible spirit to-day, than it was 
in the days of the Pharisees and the Herodians—whoever 
manifests it. 

How they might destroy him. It was because of the words 
and the works and the spirit of Jesus, that his overthrow 
was sought by those whose words and works and spirit were 
at variance with his. It was their knowledge of him, not 
their doubt about him, that made them hate him. And as 
it was then, so it would be to-day. If Jesus were here in the 
flesh, there would be open hostility to him on the part of 
many who now speak of him approvingly—while they can 
claim tha their course is what would find favor with him. 
Skepticism is a minor element in the popular unwillingness 
to accept Jesus Christ as Lord and Master. It is sin and a 
love of sinning that work the mischief. The more knowl- 
edge determined sinners have of Jesus, the more ready they 
would be to take counsel how they might destroy him. : 

A great multitude, when they heard what great things he did, 
came unto him (vy. 8.) All the world would follow Jesus, if 
he would only work wonders for everybody without asking 
anything from anybody. It is not what he gives to sinners, 
but what he asks sinners to give to him, that makes the bar- 
rier between Jesus and persistent sinners. You can fill up 
almost any Sunday-school just before Christmas, if you have 
it understood that there is to be a distribution of gifts on 
that day, without any requirement of studiousness or good 
behavior. Coming to Jesus to get something, without even 
a “Thank you” in return, is as easy in these days as it is 
popular, Coming to Jesus, to be in his service—to learn his 
will and to do it—is not so easy ; nor has it ever been popular. 

He spake to his disciples, that a small ship should wait on him 
(vy. 9). Some thirty years ago, the “American Board,” a 
great missionary society, made a call upon the children of 
America to provide money for the building and equipping 
of a missionary brig, to sail among the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, on missionary errands, Shares of stock in this enter- 
prise, at ten cents each, were issued by the Board, and taken 
by the children. On the certificates of this stock, there was 
a picture of the missionary brig, and above it was this text: 
“ He spake to his disciples, that a small ship should wait on 
him.” This use of the text comes back to many a teacher 
in the Sunday-school, who had and prized one of those cer- 
tificates so many years ago. A small ship can be of use in the 
service of Christ; and every ship or boat ought to be at 
Christ’s service. If you have a boat, or a wagon, or a sled, 
or a scroll saw, or a printing press, or a cricket bat, you 
ought to see to it that that possession of yours waits on 
Jesus; is always at his call; is used in his service; is made 
to illustrate his spirit—by what you do with it, or by your 
surrender of it for his glory. Jesus will henor any possession 
of yours which thus waits on him; and you will enjoy it all 
the more for counting it his. 

Unelean spirits . . . cried, saying, Thou art the Son of God 
(v.11). Well, what if they did? Did that testimony give 
any new power to Jesus, or change the nature of the unclean 
spirits? Did the.disciples of Jesus, of that day, make such 
a fuss over an admission of this kind, as his disciples of to- 
day are inclined to, when some foul-mouthed poet, or grace- 
less politician, or heartless student in the realm of matter, 
cries out that he knows there isa God? No, God’s truth 
needs no verification from unclean spirits ; nor does it really 
gain an evangelistic power by the admissions which are made 
by the Devil and his emissaries. 

He ordained twelve, that they should be with him, and that he 
might send them forth (v.14). There is always this twofold 
duty resting on the disciple of Christ: to be with Christ and 
to go out for Christ. No Christian is worth anything for real 
service who is not with Christ, in loving, trustful intimacy, 
before attempting that service, Nor is any Christian a true- 
hearted disciple of Christ who would spend all his time in 
close spiritual communion with Christ, without going forth 
to preach and work for Christ, You cannot preach to advan- 
tage, nor teach to advantage, nor write to advantage, nor even 
set a right example before others in your daily conduct, 
unless you seek and find communion with your Saviour. But 
what would all your spiritual communings with your Saviour 
amount to, if you never sought to make them helpful to others 
also? If you enjoy faith, enjoy prayer, enjoy Bible study, 
let others have the benefit of your fellowship with Christ, 
and of your gain through spiritual privileges. If you are 
not one who communes with Christ, and who also goes forth 
for Christ, how can you count yourself one of the chosen and 
approved disciples of Christ ? 

James, . . . and John the brother of James, . . . he surnamed 
. » +» The sons of thunder (v.17). And if Jesus called them 
“sons of thunder,” it was because they were sons of thunder. 
Nor is it to be wondered at that the disciple whom Jesus 
loved was a son of thunder. There is thunder as well as 

lightning in a storm-cloud ; and there will be storm-clouds 
in the firmament of any character which is both effective 
and lovable, Lightning itself will not do the work of purify- 
ing the atmosphere; there must be thunder with the light- 
ning. The heat-lightning which plays above the horizon in 
a summer’s evening shows the warmth and deadness of the 
atmosphere, but works no change in it; not until the clouds 


gather, and the crash of the thunder is heard, is the air 
made pure and life-giving once more. If you would find the 
characteristics of the loved disciple, you must look for them 
elsewhere than in one who is all gentleness, and is ever the 
same in mood and manner. There is no danger—and no 
hope—of “thunder” in such a eharacter. 

And Jugas Iscariot, which also betrayed him (v.19). In the 
long run, a man’s reputation coincides with his character. 
His character is what he is; his reputation is what others 
suppose him to be. For a while one may pass for much better 
than he is; he may deceive his best friends; but sooner or 
later he will appear at his true measure. “The wolf must 
die in his own skin,” says the old proverb, as showing the 
hopelessness of hypocrisy. If you are unfaithful as a pastor, 
as @ teacher, as a business agent, as a friend, as a Christian, 
your unfaithfulness will not only be known; but it will fix 
your reputation for all time, in your sphere. If you are a 
betrayer, or a hypocrite, you will be known as such; “for 
there is nothing covered that shall not be revealed; neither 
hid that shall not be known.” 


TEACHING HINTS. 

Jesus Christ is sure to have his enemies among men: he 
wants t» have friends there. This lesson shows how his 
enemies will band together for his overthrow ; and how he 
would have his friends organized for his service. It is a 
lesson of stimulus and encouragement to all who would have 
a part in honoring and serving Christ. 

Both ehurch and state opposed Jesus Christ while he was 
on eartn. Both “ religion” and “ politics” are made a pre- 
text to-day for opposing the spirit of Christ, and the letter 
of his teachings. And religionists and politicians sometimes 
join hands in hostility to the interests of Christ’s cause. 
Whether you are on this side or the other of a party line, in 
politics or in religion, is of far less importance than whether 
you are on Christ’s side—as above all parties in church or 
state. 

But “the work of Jesus calls for workers.’ Jesus knows 
whom he wants, and for what servi¢e. He calls whom he 
chooses, and he makes clear the mission of each one whoan 
he calls. He wants all of his disciples to be with him, to 
catch his spirit, and to be trained by him: he wants them 
also to go out from him, and to represent him faithfully by 
word and deed. The great thing for us all is to know what 
Jesus calls us to do, and to do it; to understand where he 
would have us to be, and to be there. Then, whether it be 
for us to stand like a rock, to move in reforms like a son of 
thunder, or to work so quietly that only he will ever know 
our faithfulness or our true efficiency,—we can have just the 
share he would have us. enjoy in the progress of his cause, 
and in preparation for his final triumph and glory. 

Of one thing we may be sure, Jesus wants no one of us to 
be like Judas. Even if we are so weak as to waver like 
Peter, or to doubt like Thomas, we are not to betray our Lord 
like Judas Iscariot. “ Lord, hold up our goings in thy paths, 
that our footsteps slip not.” 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Most of the lessons of this quarter are so long that they 
cannot well be given entire to the primary class, certainly not 
verse by verse, and liberty must be allowed to teachers in 
selecting what to teach or in arranging in narrative form the 
main facts. In such case let the story always be recalled by 
many questions and frequent ‘repetitions. For to-day, say 
that so many people are mentioned in the lesson that we will 
divide them into four classes: 1. The enemies of Jegus; 
2. His followers ; 3. Evil spirits; 4. His chosen disciples. 

The enemies of Jesus.—Does it seem as if a man always 
“going about doing good,” and blessing so many, could have 
enemies? Who were those that watched him in the syna- 
gogue? Who asked him so many questions about fasting 
and the sabbath? Was it because they loved the sabbath so 
well? What did Jesus do for the man with the withered 
hand? When Jesus asked if it was lawful to save life or to 
kill, did they answer? Now you can see why: while they 
pretended to honor the sabbath day they had murder in their 
hearts ; on that very sabbath day they went out of the syna- 
gogue and straightway went to some men who hated him, to see 
how they could destroy him. Whom did they goto? Some 
friends of King Herod called Herodians; and the Pharisees 
hated them, for the Jews did not want a Roman king to rule 
over them, but they hated Jesus more, and would be glad to 
join with them in any plan to get Jesus out of their way. 
Did he know it? Oh yes; but his work was not done, and 
he went away from them. He went to the Sea of Galilee, and 
got some of his fishermen friends to bring a little boat for 
his use. He could sit in the boat, and talk to the people on 
the shore, or could cross the water to any place he chose. 

The followers of Jesus.—Men, women, and children came 
after him. We do not know their names, but it was a great 
naultitude. He was talked of everywhere, and stories of his 
miracles were told until crowds came to see and hear him. 





Now point out on your map, or chalk as you talk; by 





showing the places mentioned in verses 7 and 8 you can give a 
distinct idea of how his fame spread,and how people gathered 
from one end of the country to the other. It was because the 
crowd pressed on him that he asked for the little boat. They 
not only wanted to look at him, and hear his voice, but to 
touch him. Could they be cured by touching him? Judas 
kissed him. * Did that touch bring any blessing? What did 
Jesus do as he put forth his hand when the poor leper kneeled 
before him? His touch and his word cured; but the leper 
asked him, and showed that he believed he could cure. 

Evil spirits—What did he rebuke in the man who was in 
the synagogue in Capernaum, when all the people were 
amazed? That was the first time; but there were many 
more,—some in every crowd that came around him. The 
evil spirits knew him, and those possessed with them, when 
they saw him, cried out, “Thou art the Son of God.” They 
were not the ones Jesus wanted to teach of him, and he 
charged them not to make him known. Then he went away 
to a place up on a mountain. 

The chosen disciples of Jesus.—From all his friends he called 
those he wanted to come to him ; he chose twelve to be with 
him to be taught by him, to preach his gospel, and to receive 
power to do some of the works which he did. These twelve 
men were called disciples, and sometimes apostles, which 
means, “sent.” It is not wise nor necessary to try to teach 
the names of all the twelve, the most prominent will be known 
to the children, and they will enjoy a repetition of the scenes 
of their first call. Who were the two brothers whom Jesus 
saw as he walked by thesea? What werethey doing? Who 
were the other two brothers in a boat with their father mend- 
ing their nets? These four were all fishermen, and three of 
them were oftenest with Jesus, and knew and loved him better 
than the rest. Peter, bold and quick, was always ready to 
speak ; John was called the beloved disciple, and James was 
the first to die for his Master’s sake, for he was beheaded by 
King Herod. Matthew was one of the twelve; what was he 
doing when Jesus passed by and said to him, “ Follow me” ? 
The disciple always named last was Judas Iscariot, and with his 
name it is often said “ who betrayed him.” In a talk to all 
these disciples except Judas, just before Jesus was crucified, 
he said our golden text of to-day. 

Has Jesus any enemies now? There are those, who, if 
they cannot destroy his influence, drive him from their 
thoughts, and hate those who serve him. There are many 
who follow him and wish to know more about him; are you 
one of these? The evil spirits knew him only to fear, but 
not to love or serve him, and begged him to depart fromthem. 
Those nearest to him were his chosen disciples ; he has dis- 
ciples now, all who love to know and try to do his will; 
would you gladly be one of these? Then he has chosen you, 
and you may rest in his love, serving him faithfully, bearing 
fruit for him until he calls you to himself. 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


As many as had plagues came to Jesus, that they might 
touch him and be healed. Tell of the annual pilgrimages to 
the shrine of Thomas 4 Becket at Canterbury, where thou- 
sands gathered from all parts of England, believing that 
their needs could be supplied and their diseases healed at 
the shrine of the saint. It is their needs that to-day take so 
many to Lourdes and Knock. Two centuries ago—and the 
superstition is not dead yet—it was believed that the touch 
of a king could heal a certain painful disorder; how eagerly 
people sought for that touch is seen in the case of Charles II. 
of England, who, in his reign, touched over a hundred thou- 
sand persons for the healing of the “king’s evil.” During the . 
recent famines in India and in Turkey, the houses of the 
missionaries were besieged by crowds of hungry people seek- 
ing relief. When a medical missionary first appears in a 
new district, and his mission is made known to the people, 
the sick are brought to him from all the country around. It 
was therefore one of the commonest instincts of humanity 
that brought the needy te Jesus, in whom only they could 
find all that they sought. 

Try to introduce a system of law and order in some out- 
lying district where crimes of every kind abound. At once 
you will have the whole outlaw class up in arms against you. 
You may prove to your opponents that good government and 
right living are desirable things; but that will only enrage 
them the more. They are enemies of the right; they love 
evil and hate goodness. So, the more clearly it was shown 
that Jesus was on the side of God and goodness, the greater 
became the opposition of those who served Satan. Even the 
devils confessed that Christ was their rightful king (v. 11), 
but they did not on that account cease to be devils. Recall 
Christian’s encounter with Apollyon, in the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. 

Christ’s appreciation of the need and benefits of organiza- 
tion is seen in the selection of the twelve. The old story of 
The Bundle of Sticks will be new to the younger children, 
and will serve for an illustration. Or, the Christian church 
may be compared to a great temple still unfinished, but 
always coming nearer completion. Christ was laying the 
foundation when he called the Twelve. Into that temple—on 
that foundation—we also are being built as living stones 
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( Eph. 2: 20-22). Am army without officers and without 
organization would be simply a helpless mob. Show that all 
churches and all societies have some organization. Even 
those which break loose from the usual forms—as, for instance, 
the Salvation Army—could neither work nor exist without 
organization and leadership. 

Note the variety of character among the twelve chosen. 
Every stone in a building is not alike, yet room is fonnd for 
all,—each in its own place. A painting is made up of many 
colors. Christ will find room in his temple for all who come 
to him. 

The Need and Its Supply.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 
6, p. 123, 4 1291.—The Hiding Place ; vol. 7, p. 90, 2 1466,— 
The Living Water; vol. 8, p. 32, 3.1619,—Christ Satisties 
Man’s Wants; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p 152, 
2 884,—Christ the Giver of Peace; 3 885,—Christ our Life; 
Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 471, 3 4108,—The 
Sinner’s Need ; 

T he Conflict of Good and Evil—See Krummacher’s Par 
ables, p. 46,—Polycarp ; or, The Kingdom of Truth; The 
Biblical Treasury, vol. 2, p. 29, 3 314,— Enmity towards 
God; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 752,—Sin, a Defi- 
ance of God; p. 761, 34543,—Presumptuons Sins; Foster's 
Prose Lilustrations, Second Series, p. 127, 3 7180,—A Victory 
over Hatred of Christ ; 

The Unity and Diversity of the Church.—See Bowes’s Illus- 
trative Gatherings, First Series, p. 67,— Emblems of the 
Church ; Second Series, p. 447,—Christian Union ; Gotthold’s 
Emblems, No. 23,—The Body ; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclo- 
pedia, p. 210, ¢ 1190,—The Unity of the Church; p. 217, 
21217,— The Chimes; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First 
Series, p. 110, 2 813,—Diversity in the Church. 





BLACKBOARD became 


JESUS, JUDGE AND SAVIOUR. 


HE WITHDRAWS 
FROM THOSE WHO WILL NOT RECEIVE HIM. | 


HE SILENCES 
THE OPPOSITIONS OF THE EVIL ONE. 


HE CLEANSES AND HEALS 
THOSE WHO COME FOR HELP TO HIM. 


HE PROVIDES 
FOR THE CARRYING ON OF THE WORK OF 
REDEMPTION. 


HE DOETH ALL THINGS WELL. 


“HE ORDAINED TWELVE.” 
THE MEN: 
APOSTLES; | 
PROPHETS; | 
HE GAVE SOME TO BE EVANGELISTS ; | 
% Pastors; 
TEACHERS. 
THE PURPOSE: 
THE PERFECTING OF THE SAINTS; 
For THE WORK OF MINISTERING; 
THE EDIFYING OF THE BODY oF CHRIST. © 
THE PRINCIPLE: 


| 
} 
LET ALL THINGS BE DONE DECENTLY 

AND IN ORDER. | 


SEPARATION FROM THE WORLD 
GIVES 
COMPANIONSHIP WITH CHRIST. 


SERVE 
CALLED TO ) PREACH. 
HEAL. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
LO, | AM WITH OU ALWaY. 
| 


ee en a ee 


YE HAVE NOT BUT I HAVE 


| CHOSEN 
| ME. YOU. 


YE ARE A CHOSEN GENERATION. 





_QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 

Introduction.—By whom is this lost world to be won back 
to God? (Title.) Who chose and authorized every partner 
in the work? (Golden Text) What kind of an account did 
you render for the month of January ? 

Mark 3: 6.—What treatment may you expect from the 
world if your record is far above the average? Why should 
you expect it? (John 15: 18-20.) Why should you rejoice 
in it? (Acts5: 41; Matt.5: 10-12.) Whyshould yougrieve 
over it? (Matt. 23: 37.) Who were the Herodians? Name 
some of the powers which oppose our efforts to evangelize the 


son? (v. 7, first clause.) Are these secluded nooks and quiet 
labors favorable or unfavorable to the interests of the kingdom ? 
(vs. 7,8; John 10: 39-42.) Give an illustration from modern 
church history. Why should ministers and teachers have 
no choice respecting their particular field of labor ? (Consider 
the Golden Text.) By whose example are we shown how we 
may attain unto this holy indifference? (Heb. 11-: 8.) Point 
out all the places named in the lesson, distinguishing between 
cities and provinces, and giving short descriptions. For whose 
benefit did Jesus separate himself from the seeking multitude ? 
(vs. 9,10.) Why did he separate his bodily presence from 
this suffering world? (John 16: 7.) What comfort respecting 
distant heathen do these texts afford Christian workers? How 
have devils confirmed the faith of believers? (v.11; Luke 
4: 41.) What restriction did Christ lay upon their knowl- 
edge? (v. 12.) What damage could they have done by the 
proclamation of this cardinal truth ? 

Verse 13.—Why did Jesus frequently seek solitary places ? 
(Mark 1: 35.) How had he spent the entire night preceding 
the choice of the twelve apostles? (Luke 6: 12,13.) What 
is the meaning of “disciple”? ‘Why did he name them 
“ apostles”’? (v. 14.) Which should we be? (Matt. 11: 29; 
28: 19, 20.) How did he ordainthem? What signs of ordi- 
nation were they able to show? (v. 15.) Why were such 
signs necessary in that age? How does Jesus now ordain his 
messengers ? What signs of ordination are they to show ? 
Reeite the names of the twelve apostles in the order given by 
Matthew. (Matt. 10: 2-4.) In what order does Mark name 
them? (vs. 16-19.) Seealso Luke 6:14; Acts 1:13. Write 
these four sets of names in four parallel columns, and divide, 
by lines, each column into three parts, naming the apostle 
who heads each class or division. Was Simon’s predominant 
trait, or his position in the church, indicated by the surname 
Peter? Support your opinion by texts. What foundational 
truth was he first in recognizing? (Matt. 16: 16-18.) What 
fundamental church doctrine was he first in proclaiming? 
(Acts 2: 14-21.) Why did Jesus call John and James, Boan- 
erges? How may we obtain from him a new name? (Rev. 
3: 12.) What does this mean? Is it worth the struggle? 
(Rom. 8: 18.) 





o 
ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL, 


The strange political bedfellows disclosed in verse 6 are 
not to be very thoroughly understood by any light now 
extant in the world. Our conclusions must be drawn from 
the New Testament itself. The most that the modern East 
can teach us is to be derived from the sectarian rancor and 
bitterness everywhere there visible, which is too often of a 
deadly nature. And even so, the East can furnish no ex- 
amples or lessons more striking than those of Western 
Europe two and three centuries ago. If there be a difference, 
it is that the blood of the East is hotter, and is in greater 
haste with its tortures and murders, while the West was 
more ingenious and cool. As to cruelty, there was little to 
choose. The slow murder of Assa’ad esh-Shidiak (brother of 
the noted grammarian Faris esh-Shidiak), in the present 
century, was caused by cowardice and secret fear of the 
powers that be; for his beheading was doubtless desired 
more ardently. But the multitudes of Hollanders in the 
sixteenth century, and of Waldenses in the seventeenth, 
who fell victims to the most cruel crimes of ingenious 
prolongation, all under, the pretext of religion, cannot be 
paralleled for suffering fiendishness (as they cannot in num- 
bers), by even the victims of the Lebanon and Damascus 
massacres of 1860. One need not go to the East to appreciate 
the spirit which united the Pharisees with the Herodians in 
a plot against Jesus. And that the Pharisees made the move 
straightway on going out of the synagogue, is altogether 
human. Religion is a grand cloak for all sorts of ignorance 
and wickedness; and every generation has been ready to 
kill its prophets, as well as to be ready and liable to be 
stirred thereto by men of like position in the social and 
religious world, There have been cases where the perse- 
cutors forced teacher and disciples to withdraw not only to 
the sea, but into the sea—as some would here force the literal 
rendering. 

Yet it does not appear that J esus with his disciples with- 
drew because of any secret plot or fear of persecution. The 
apparent object was the freer opportunity for teaching and 
preaching. But a picture is suggested, though not very 
nearly parallel, of the manner of the teachers of the time. 
To walk with their favorite pupils, and teach them as they 
went, was the common practice of the rabbis; and in that 
way was given, it is said, their most precious instruction. 
At all events, it was a much coveted privilege for a pupil to 
walk with his master, and hear his less formal statements, 
and learn the play of the wise mind when unbent. 

Inthe account of the withdrawal of Jesus with his disci- 
ples to the sea, the Syriac shows a delicate touch of apprecia- 
tion of the Greek that is worth noting. The difference 
between the multitude from Galilee and the multitude from 
Judea and other distant surrounding regions, is well shown 
in the Revised English Version ; but the Syriac compasses 





world, Into what position may they possibly force us for a sea- 


tude” (which is the same inte the Greek i in both aeaiah a8 
well as rendering the verbs by different words. Taking the 
punctuation of the Revised English, the Syriac will read 
somewhat thus: “ And much people from Galilee joined him : 
and from Judea, and from Jerusalem, and from Edom, and 
from the other side of Jordan, and from Tyre an‘ from Sidon, 
many throngs (literally, gatherings) who heard [of] all that 
he did, came to him,” 

Here the same picture is kept that is given in the Greek, 
but with a stronger coloring. Galilee was Jesus’ own province, 
and much people (of his own people) clave to him; while 
vast gatherings of people came to him from the other provinces 
round about, regardless of distance. The contrast between 
the Greek “ followed” and “came” is really quite as strong 
in the New Testament usage. “Follow thou me”’ is the sum 
of Jesus’ command ; and “clave unto him” has scarcely a 
different meaning. The Syriac adjectives just rendered by 
“much” and “many” are really the same word: only one is 
singular and the other plural. The word for “throngs,” or 
gatherings, is the same word from which comes the Syriac 
word for synagogue. 

When we come to the “ because of the crowd,” in verse 9, 
though the Greek changes the word, the Syriac keeps its 
second one aboye. But it does not, any more than the Greek, 
express a desire to avoid the gathered people; it was rather 
for their sakes that the boat should attend him. The Syriac 
uses the same linking of speech with the phrase “ that they 
might touch him.” ' 

Perhaps it is also worth mention, in order to give the true 
idea of an impure spirit, such as Jesus cast out, that the 
Syriac word for unclean is one which denotes actual defile- 
ment and soiling, not to mention other matters. Swinishuess 
suits perfectly the nature hinted at. Milton’s descriptions of 
some of the outrageous devils in the hellish conclave are by 
no means Swinburne-ish flights of poetic fancy ; and the 
same may be said of Goethe's Walpurgis Night scene in 
Faust. They rest on far too sober a mass of literature, sculp- 
ture, and inscription. It is heathendom and deviltry, not 
Christianity or humanity or manliness or divinity, with 
which Swinburne revels in the gilded parlor or Walt Whit- 
man rolls in the gutter. And just in this connection it is | 
refreshing to’ see that while an Englishman has expressed 
his intention of publishing a complete translation of the 
Arabian Nights, one distinguished scholar wonders whether 
his edition will not be suppressed, and another, Dr. William 
Wright of the British Museum, openly calls upon the 
authorities to put that quietus upon it. To which the 
projector can only reply that it ‘is for private circulation 
among the learned—as if they needed it! Happily, thus far, 
the English language is free from even the words which 
abound in standard ancient literatures to express matters of 
every-day occurrence in heathendom, but which no Christian 
community can endure. It is not worth while for those in 
the higher walks to smut the elevated portions of our litera- 
ture with words not yet to be found in even the slang dic- 
tionaries or criminal vocabularies, or even scribbled amid the 
trash on cloacine Walls. The world of corruption into which 
Jesus came as a redeemer, purifier, and healer, our age and 
countay can scarcely know. 

Concerning the names of a few of the apostles, some light 
comes from the Syriac. If we should adopt its forms through- 
out, we should say “ James Bar-Zabdai,” and “Janes Bar- 
Halfai,” as well “ Bar-Tolmai,” instead of James the son of 
Zebedee, James the son of Alpheus, and Bartholomew (strictly, 
son of Tolmai or Talmai). Mark does not give Bartholomew’s 
real name, Nathanael. 

The name (“ names” it is in the original) of Sonsof Thunder 
is given in the plural, alike in the Syriac, Greek, and English. 
The fair inference, and perhaps 4 fair paraphrase of the 
original, is that “ he called each of them [a] Son of Thun- 
der”’ The Greek cannot be literally rendered into good 
English. It is, about this: “ And James the son of Zebedee 
and John his brother, and he put upon them [as] names 
Boanerges, which is Sons of Thunder.” “ Boanerges” appears 
as a foreign indeclinable, and its relative “ which” is in the 
singular number. The Syriac gives a little light. It reads, 
in the Peshitto, “ He put upon them the name Benai Ragesh, 
that is, Benai Ra’mo;” which means, He gave them the 
name Sons of Tumult (or, Trembling), that is, Sons of 
Thunder. Here the difference between “the name” and 
“the names” would not appear in an ancient manuscript ; 
but the printed editions have generally left it without the 
point which they might have used to mark the plural. in 
the Harclean Syriac, which is made to conform slavishly to 
thée*Greek as far as possible, the reading is “the names ;” 
but the word for “ Boanerges” is still in the plural. 

Just here occurs a seeming paradox, which would be here 
attacked but for lack of space. Why should Simon, whose 
fluctuation, irresolution at times, and even fierce impulsive- 
ness, are so well known, be called Peter or Cephas—a rock or 
stone; while James and John, of far more apparent steadi- 
ness, are called Sons of Thunder? Conjecture must aid care- 
ful study, and perhaps then be fruitless ; but as the facts are 
reeorded, it is not: fair to suppose they were recorded for 
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The fourth revised edition of Young’s Analytical Con- 
cordance to the Bible does, on comparison, show the cor- 
rection of a large number of errors which were in the 
first edition. The unfortunate omission of the article 
“Holy Ghost” has, however, never been completely 
remedied. It has been partially done by first contracting 
a number of references—more than a dozen lines—into 
the simple numbers, and thus gaining space to insert the 
new article “ Holy Ghost,” with all its references like- 
wise reduced to the simple pointing out of the places 
where the phrase occurs. Thus there has been a con- 
siderable sacrifice of convenience, without a correspond- 
ing gain of completeness. The edition of the American 
Book Exchange resorted to the awkward, but more ser- 
viceable, expedient of leaving the former references as 
they were, and inserting a smtall leaf, containing the arti- 
cle “ Holy Ghost,” in full form, as it should be. Gen- 
erally, also, it will be found that wherever a correction 
has been made which involved a change in the matter of 
a line, something has been sacrificed which ought to have 
been retained. Thus under “ All Things,” under which 
‘head two corrections are made, the reader is left to sup- 
pose that Acts 4: 38 has its words repeated in Acts 10: 8. 
Not all the corrections, however, mislead like this last. 
The corrections and additions, so far as is apparent, were 
worth making ; but except in the case of such mistakes 
as in the case of “ Arod” and “ Arodi,” where the entire 
double correction is clear gain, it would have been b@tter 
to mark the place by a star (or equivalent sign) in the 
text, and gather the corrections, or at least tite additions, 
into a supplementary table. Because of this incon- 
venience and loss, sometimes serious, this fourth edition 
has not rendered the former ones as valueless in com- 
parison as might have been supposed. Of course this 
great work, in any of its forms, is not to be spoken lightly 
of. It would be little short of a miracle if such a work 
were free from errors, and‘those of several sorts. But it 
stands unrivaled in its way, and is of immense help and 
convenience in many cases'where Oruden is of clumsy 
service. No one who uses any concordance much will 

use it without continual verification from the sacred 
volume itself. No one can use any of the editions of 
Young’s Concordance without finding it of immense use 
and convenience. The use of the fourth edition will 
save from a few errors one who does not verify his refer- 
ences, but it will be found provokingly inconvenient in 
places to one who does. For the article “ Holy Ghost ” 
Cruden supplies what is not to be found at all in the first 
edition of Young, and with vastly more convenience 
what is to be found in this fourth. In short, it is not to 
be denied that many corrections and additions are made, 
but it is equally clear that they are not made as perfectly 
as they should be. (4to, pp. iv, 1092. New York: 
I. K. Funk.& Co. Price, cloth, $3.65.) 


Among the numerous volumes which now belong to 
the class of which the Schonberg-Cotta Family is the type, 
there are few which are more picturesque and pleasing 
than Lucy Ellen Guernsey’s new story, Zhe Foster-Sisters, 
or Lucy Corbet’s Chronicle. The foster-sisters are two 
young English girls of noble birth, who, being mother- 
leas, are placed for security and education in a French 
convent, where the sisters live in the austerity and 





poverty of the nuns of Port Royal. Here they pass their 
childhood, and, when nearly grown, are taken back 
to England, where they fall under the influence of 
John Wesley, and become evangelical Protestants. 
The story is full of incident, dramatic but never sensa- 
tional. Lucy Corbet, who relates it in her middle 
age, has the quaintness and simplicity of a born story- 
teller, and the glimpses of English life and manners in 
the period of the Wesleys are so managed as to show 
earnest and thoughtful study on the part of Miss Guern- 
sey. This isa charming winter-evening book for read- 
ing aloud in the family. (12mo, pp. 379. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.50.) 





A genuine pleasure is offered to readers of standard 
literature in the new American edition of Goldsmith’s 
Works, as edited by Peter Cunningham, The electro- 
type plates are new; the paper is excellent ; and in size 
and binding the volumes are uniform with the Harpers’ 
well-known reissues of Motley, Macaulay, Gibbon, 
Hume, and Hildreth. In externals the edition is the 
best in the English and American market. As for Gold- 
smith’s writings, nothing need be said now, unless it be 
to note the fact that no prose writer of the eighteenth 


* | century, excepting Defoe, is now widely read; and that 


the peculiar charm of his style, even in such less familiar 
works as The Citizen of the World, will be found to have 
lost nothing by the lapse of years. His occasional coarse- 
ness, now and then becoming gross indecency, is ever to 
be deplored ; but his place as a great master of English, 
in verse and prose, seems secure, even in an age which 
delights to overthrow great reputations won in bygone 
times. (4 vols., 8vo, cloth. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $8.00. } 


ate BL Rasmus B, Anderson is rapidly carrying on 
his translation of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s complete 
works ; and the third volume, A Happy Boy, has already 
appeased. This novel, which disputes with Arne the place 
of honor among the author’s works, has before appeared 
in this country, but the translation never attained wide 
circulation. Tt does not materially differ from the pre- 
vious volumes of the series: Arne and Synnéve Solbak- 
ken; like them, it tells a simple story of Norwegian 
life with studied artlessness. Bjérnson’s novels s9 
resemble each othef—especially in Professor Anderson’s 
somewhat stiff translation—that the reader may well 
content himself with taking any one as a sample of all. 


freshness is soon lost ; for Bjérnson quite lacks the fer- 
tility of imagination possessed by that greater Northern 
writer, Hans Christian Andersen, (16mo, cloth, pp. 165. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.00,) 


aside. 


Those who have read Isa Graeme’s World, by Par- 
thenia B. Chamberlain, will have a welcome for the i 
same author’s What About Fred? There are too many | °7 The Argument from Law by Gilbert M. Tucker, and 
families in which the boys are treated much as Fred | # posthumous article of Professor Van Zandt’s on The 
was; that is, as though they were necessary evils, entitled . : : 
to food pk sean but es far as courtesy and consider- and Notices and of Reviews of Recent Theological Litera- 
ation are concerned, merely tolerated, or rudely set ture have their usual variety. By the change, effected 
No boy is made gentle or manly by such mis- 
taken training at home, and we wish that parents and gains about eleven pages of Prey i eat -matter. 


punctuality of scholars. Under each scholar’s name 
there is a complete calendar of all the Sundays in a year; 
the attendance and punctuality of the scholar are marked 
by a line drawn through, or a cross made upon, the 
printed date. This system of marking occupies little 
space, and has the merit of simplicity. The price of the 
record, bound in cloth, is six cents. 
With January the American Baptist Publication 

Society begins the publication of a new illustrated 

monthly, The Home Circle, which promises to be of 
about the same grade as The Christian Monthly, better 

known by its old name, The Family Treasury. Besides 

the general and editorial departments, there is one of 
fancy and artistic work, and one for children at home. | 
The price of the magazine is $1.50 a year. 


Among the more important of the recent additions to 
the Franklin Square Library are Dorman B. Eaton’s 
Civil Service in Great, Britain, which is a competent his- 
tory of the movement of reform in England, considered 
with reference to its bearings upon American politics ; 
and Sir Christopher Wren, his family and his times, by 
Lucy Phillimore, which contains some new letters and a 
hitherto unpublished discourse on architecture. 


In accordance with their custom for-several years, the 
Internationa! Committee of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations have issued, for the new year, Three Hundred 
Topics for Prayer Meetings, for the use of ministers and 
others engaged in active religious work.. Under each 
topic are arranged appropriate Scripture passages. The 
selections for Mondays and Thursdays are chiefly for 
Christians, those on Tuesdays and Friday for the uncon- 
verted, with special reference on Fridays to the intem- 
perate; Wednesdays subjects bear on the welfare of 
young men, and those for Saturdays on the International 
Sunday-school lessons. The price of the pamphlet is 
five cents; it is published at the office of the committee 
at Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, New York. 


A greater than usual variety in the table of contents 
marks the January number of The Presbyterian Review, 
Professor William G. T. Shedd discusses briefly The 
Comparative Certainty of Physics and Metaphysics ; 
Professor Samuel M. Hopkins, in a thoughtful and well- 
written article on The Presbyterian Cultus, points out 
what he considers a serious lack in the Presbyterian form 


To him who tries to read the whole series, the charm of | of service, and suggests a remedy ; in a paper on Sacra- 


mental Wine, the Rev. Dr. Dunlap Moore goes over anew 
the question of Bible wines, and decides against the two- 
wine theory, while Professor William Henry Green has 
a scholarly and temperate article in refutation of Pro- 
fessor W. Robertson Smith’s views of the Pentateuch. 
The other articles of the number are a paper on The 
Presbyterial Care of Students by Professor Eels, one 


Doctrine of the Covenants. The departments of Notes 


in this number, from pica to small-pica type, the Review 


What About Fred? which is, by the way, a very enter- 
taining and instructive story for the boys themselves. 


sisters who are transgressors in this regard would read eee 


Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


the value and importance of the work. 


(18mo, pp. iv 
76. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 


Price, 40 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


motto selected from Shakespeare for every day in th 


office or the library wali. 








(16mo, illustrated, pp. 254. New York: Thomas Y. 


A little volume which can be commended to Sunday- 
school teachers is the Rev. Gordon Calthrop’s Laborers | New York, state, at Pen Yan 
together with God, Though not distinctively a book of | Ohio, state, at Springfield 
methods, it is brimful of encouragement and thoughtful 
counsel for all Sunday-school workers. Discouraged | South Carolina, state, Camden .-----------.--.----< July 13, 18 
teachers should find it very cheering in its presentation 
of the bright side of Sunday-school teaching, as well as of 


Marcus Ward & Co. publish this year two motto-calen- 
dars,—the Shakespearean, which has an appropriate | in Turkey, Mr.Caprellian, who is by birth an Armenian, 


year, and the Every-Day Calendar, with prose and poet- 
ical excerpts from ancient and modern authors. Both | until twenty-five years after. 
calendars are of tasteful design, and are mounted on | evangelical churches; and many Sunday-schools, com- 
heavy board. They are suitable for hanging on the | posed of scholars of all ages, are in successful operation. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


—— 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 
Alabama, special, state, at Montgomery cciiaianetikiets February 7, 8 
Towa, state, at Webster Clay 8. Wid. in May 31 to June 2 


Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs-..--.....-..--- June 8-10 


Kentucky, state, at Danville__-..--..-..-.-.--- August 29-31 





FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

The first meeting for the year was well attended. It 
was opened with prayer by Mr. Caprellian, a missionary 
of the American Board in Turkey. 

In a brief address concerning the spread of the gospel 


? 


e| said that evangelical work was begun in Turkey fifty 
years ago, but no Sunday-school work was commenced 
There are now a hundred 


They are conducted on a similar plan to ours, being 
divided into separate classes and taught by teachers, who 


Mr. Eben Shute of Boston has issued a Miniature | join in regular gatherings for the study of uniform les- 
Record, on a new plan, for marking the attendance and 





sons. These Sunday-schools have done much to elevate 
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the children, 
gious thought in the community,.but few Armenians 

have yet come under the full influence of religious truth. 

A school can best be begun by taking a room, gathering 

the children in it, distributing papers, and, if possible, 

by having an organ on which to play for them, and to 

teach them tosing. From this small beginning a flourish- 

ing school can soon be formed. Nominally, though not 

really, there is full religious liberty allowed to Christians 

in Tur!y. 

The reports from Spain and Portugal are good. Dr. 
Stewart, of Lisbon, prints four thousand copies of the 
Portuguese Sunday-school paper for the present year, this 
being an increased issue of one thousand copies over last 
year. Signor A. L. Empeytaz, of Barcelona, receives 
The Sunday School Times and accompanying lessons, 
and uses the paper both in preparation for Sunday-school 
and preaching. The church at Moinstrol has reunited 
itself with him, and the Sunday-school, which was closed 
for a time, has been reopened. Antonio Jimenez, at 
Huelva; asks for a continuance of the Sunday-school 
paper, which is eagerly expected, and leads to increased 
attendance at the school, which numbers from seventy 
to eighty scholars. Signor de Menezes, of Lisbon, has a 
new mission at Santa Caterina. The priests are thoroughly 
opposed to the work. The evangelist tried to open a 
Sunday-school, but the Jesuits forbade the children to 

.go, and burned their books. The ladies of the place 
were on the priests’ side, and thus the children were pre- 
vented from coming. An attempt was also made to buy the 
buildfng in which the Sunday-school met, so that meetings 
could not be held. Though the attempt was unsuccess- 
ful, the Sunday-school was forced to stop for want of 
scholars. It is hoped that it will be opened again soon. 
Another school, at a point not far distant, has been 
opened with twelve scholars. At Janelles Berdes there 
is a Sunday-school of a hundred children. There have 
been some conversions, and the children have learned 
and recited some four thousand verses. Signor Cavalhao, 
of Lisbon, has seventy-seven scholars in his Sunday- 
school. Not only the children, but their parents and 
other grown people, read the little Sunday-school paper, 
and it bas thus become of great influence among all 
classes in the community. 

A converted lady assists Signor Revel in the Sunday- 
school of Castenetta, in Sicily. Some of the Christians of 
this place were obliged to leave last summer, on account 
of the persecutions, but are now returning. A deacon 
in the church, twenty-eight years old, was severely tried 
by the pgrsecutions of his wife and father. The latter 
denied him work, in order to drive him to despair; but 
his faith stood the strain, and won the battle, and his 
wife, believing at last that God was on his side, was con- 
verted. The people at this place are all very poor, and 
as a disastrous explosion recently occurred in a sulphur 
mine in the vicinity, there are a large number of widows 
and orphans among them. Dr. Jean Comandi is doing 
a good work in Florence, where he had a Sunday-school 
of from two hundred and forty to two hundred and forty- 
five children. The priests have opened a school and 
asylum close to him. One of his scholars recently died 
confessing Jesus. Four of the evenings of every week 
are given to secular instruction for the scholars of the 
Sunday-school. There are seventy-seven orphans in the 
asylum, each of whom is required to learn some trade. 
Dr. Comandi has also a work in Sienwa, where he has 
built a church, and has ground ready for a Sunday-school 
building. 

The Church of the Communes of Tumet and Cour- 
celles, in Belgium, besides numerous, mission schools, 
have two large Sunday -schools, which meet in their 
respective chapels ; one numbers two hundred and fifty 
and the other three hundred and thirty-seven scholars. 
In each of these schools there are ten or more Roman 
Catholic children. A short distance trom the chapel of 
the Commune de Courcelles is a Sunday-school, begun 
in November, 1880, numbering forty children, of whom 
only three belong to Protestant families. Another school 
in the Commune of, Tumet numbers fifty-six scholars. 
In the school of Heigue, out of fifty-three scholars thirty 
are Roman Catholics. The Commune of Gosselies has 
also a small Sunday-school. Besides these schools, there 
are mission-schools to the number of 89, containing“in all 
1,556 scholars. 

Miss Sophie Gcebel’s Sunday-school, at Reusrath, Ger- 
many, is much in need of teachers. It is quite large, 
and she conducts it alone. Miss Lina Lachmund has 
found The Sunday School Times for the past year indis- 
pensable to her work, and desires its continuance. 

Mr. F. W. Jelen, of Warsaw, has no Sunday-school, 
but instructs a catechizing class. At present, the minis- 


and to influence the general tone of reli- | 





ter is the only one who can teach in that country ; but 








there is hope that in the future Sunday-schdols may be 
established both in Poland and Russia. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—July 12 and 13 has been fixed upon as the date for 
the next annual convention of the South Carolina State 
Sunday-school Association. The place is Camden. 


—The sixteenth annual meeting of the Hillsborough 
County (N. H.) Sunday-schoot Association will be held 
at the Congregational Meeting House, Milford, January 
25. The Rev. A. E. Dunning, of Boston, will deliver an 
address on “ The work,” and will preside at the “ Question- 
box.” The evening session will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of aggressive Sunday-school work. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—In the First Presbyterian Sunday-school, Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, a plan for the systematic 
gradation of the classes has recently been adopted, and 
promises to work well. The classes of the school are 
divided into six grades. The first grade, or primary 
class, contains the youngest children, who will pass into 
the second grade when they can read easily, recite the Ten 
Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, and 
are at least eight years old. The second grade contains 
children from ten to twelve years old, and those who 
have graduated from the primary class. Scholars, before 
they take the next grade, require to know the books of 
the Bible in their regular order, the names of the apostles, 
and the beatitudes, besides the requirements for the 
primary class. The third grade contains children from 
twelve to fifteen years old, and those who have graduated 
from the second grade. The requirements for graduation 
from this are a knowledge of the cipal chronological 
and geographical facts of the Bible, a fair acquaintance 
with the history and matter of each book of the Bible, 
and a competent knowledge of the subjects of the pre- 
ceding grades. The fourth grade is composed of scholars 
older than those in the third grade, and those who have 
graduated from it. Scholars of this rank pass to the 
fifth grade, when, in addition to what is required in the 
preceding grades, they have gone through the West- 
minster Normal Class Outlines (junior course), and have 
committed the Shorter Catechism to memory. The fifth 
grade consists of all those who have complied with the 
requirements of the preceding grades, and are willing to 
pursue their normal studies still further, with the expecta- 
tion of teaching if called upon. The sixth grade, or 
Bible class, is for adults and strangers, and those who 
have been promoted from the fifth grade, but do not care 
to teach. When it is practicable, teachers will pass up 
with their classes from grade to grade, so .as to avoid 
breaking class attachments, and to prevent *’>e loss of the 
benefits arising from an intimate know!edge of the 
schol r on the part of the teacher. 

—How the Third Congregational Sunday-school of 
Toledo, Ohio, celebrated Christmas is told in a letter from 
Marion Lawrance, its superintendent. It will be observed 
that, in the plan of giving adopted, each class chose its 
own gifts and its own beneficiaries. The superintendent 
writes: “Two months before Christmas the scholars 
(about, two hundred and fifty in number) were informed 
that they would receive no presents this year, but were 
to give presents instead. Each class was to raise, among 
its own members, as much money as it could or chose, 
and expend it for some useful article, and present it at 
Christmas to some needy person or family. Each class 
kept its own affairs to itself, bought what they wanted, 
and gave it to whom they pleased, with but one restric- 
tion, that the teacher should be sure the beneficiary was 
worthy and needy. On Friday evening, December 23, 
the school assembled, and after an appropriate opening 
exercise, the classes were called for by number. As each 
of the thirty classes was called, one member came 
forward, with the package of his class in his arms, or on 
his shoulder, repeated a verse of Scriptire about God’g 
gifts to us, and placed his package upon a large table 
provided for that purpose. When the classes had all 
responded, the platform looked like a store. There were 
quarter and one-eighth sacks of flour, sacks of potatoes, 
crackers, coffee, tea, sugar, shoes, flannel, calico, etc. 
Everything of the wearing line was put up in sacks, too, 
so no one could tell what they were, and nothing was 
second-hand. On the following morning the classes sent 
their delegates to get the packages, and take them to where 
they were to go. It was touching to hear the scholars 
tell how thankfully their gifts were received. One 
instance we mention, a poor woman’s reply, as a sack of 
flour was set down in the house: ‘God bless you, my 
boy ; if it were not for this sack of flour we should have 
had no bread for Christmas.’ The classes gave each from 


_ $1.00 to $3.00 in this way, the primary class (seventy-five 


in number) giving $8.00. Our school never spent a 
happier Christmas, and all, even the smallest, are more 
than ever convinced that it is better to give than to 
receive.” It should be mentioned that in this school 
each scholar signs the following pledge to the superin- 
tendent: “I promise, if it be in my power, to be at Sun- 
day-school every Sunday ; to be punctual and orderly ; 
to aftend preaching and prayer-meetings whenever I can; 
to prepare my lessons as well as my time will allow; to 
contribute one penny each Sunday, and more if I can; 
to try to bring new scholars, and to do all I can that will 
in any way add to the growth and interest of our school.” 


EVANGELISM. 


—Evangelical religion continues to make steady ad- 
vances in both France and Spain. In the former country, 
the past two months have seen the opening of several 
new evangelistic agencies, and one worker writes, that, 
with the great mass of the people, indifference rather 
than positive enmity is the chief obstacle to the progress 
of the gospel. In Spain, though the outlook is not so 
encouraging, there has of late been less active inter- 
ference with religious work on the part of the authori- 
ties, and the work has gained accordingly. 

—Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey’s work in Scotland con- 
tinues to grow. In accordance with the expressed wish 
of Mr. Moody, a circular was sent out, about Christmas, 
inviting attention to the work already accomplished, and 
the hopeful signs now manifest for future work, and call- 
ing upon the Christian people of Scotland to observe 
Thursday, January 5, as a day of special humiliation 
and of prayer for the outpouring gf the Spirit on Scot- 
land, This circular is signed by the most prominent 
}religious workers of the East of Scotland ; among others 
by Lord Polwarth, Principals Cairns and Rainy, Pro- 
fessor Henry Calderwood, the Rev. Doctors Horatius 
Bonar, W. G. Blaikie, and A. Moody Stuart, Doctors 
J. H. Balfour and Alexander Simpson, Major-General 
T. Nepean Smith, General Wahab, and Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Fraser. In recounting the work done, the cir- 
cular says: “The return of our esteemed American 
brethren, Messrs. Moody and Sankey, has been the means 
of producing a widespread and ever- deepening impres- 
sion. Thousands of people have been crowding to hear 
the word day after day. A new impulse has been given 
to many of God’s people. Backsliders have been arising 
and going totheir Father. Large numbers fiave remained 
at the close of the meetings for conversation and prayer, 
representing almost every class of society. Working men 
have largely been awakened to anxiety about their soulss 
and have become inquirers after the way of life; and 
night after night, men and women have professed their 
faith in Christ, and are giving the first evidences of a 
change of heart and life. * Some of these cases have been 
in the,last degree touching and remarkable, indicating 
unmistakably the presence and working of the Holy 
Ghost. . . . Christian people have been coming to these 
meetings from the most distant parts of the land. Among 
the inquirers are to be found men of various national- 
ities, and from almost every district of the country ; and 
these have gone on their homeward way rejoicing. .. . 
Requests for prayer are read at the daily meetings from 
many of the far-off towns and villages. Deputations 
have come, and requisitions have been sent, signed in a 
most remarkable way by magistrates, ministers of all 
denominations, professional and business men, and others, 
earnestly soliciting a visit from our American friends. 
All these things seem to indicate that the country is ripe 
for some movement of a more general kind, and that, 
with God’s blessing, such a movement might result in a 
large ingathering to the Lord.” Mr. Moody’s daily 
meetings increase in numbers as time goes on, and every 
day brings fresh evidences that the work is penetrating 
to the lapsed masses. 


TEMPERANCE. 

—Secret anti-prohibition clubs, pledged by oath to 
united action against the temperance laws, are said to 
exist in Kansas. . 

—A state convention will be held by the Prohibition 
Reform Party of Pennsylvania at Altoona, February 22, 
for the purpose of nominating candidates for the state 
offices, 

—lIn anticipation of Christmas the entire Roman 
Catholic congregation in Rosoman Street, Clerkenwell, 
London, took the temperance pledge. That way of cele- 
brating Christmas might be commended to some Protes- 
tant congregations. 

—Mr. Eli Johnson, known as an active temperance 





worker both in this country and in Great Britain, has 
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tesnad a pathphiet Drinks from Drugs, 
which is well calculated to diffuse infor- 
mation on thesubject of liquor adulteration. 
It is published ry David ©, Cook, of Chi- 
cago, at ten cents. 

—Archbishop McCabe, the primate of 
the Roman Catholic clergy in Dublin, Ire- 
land, declared, at a recent temperance 
meeting in that city, that he was so thor- 
oughly convinced of the importance of the 
temperance movement that he would, on 
the spot, promise to be henceforth a total 
abstainer from alcoholic liquors. This unex- 
pected announcement was received with 
prolonged cheering. 

—The contest between the temperance 
workers and the hotel-keepers which has 
been going on for some weeks at St. Albans, 
Vermont, has ended in a victory for the 
temperance party. A petition from the 
business men of the town proved sufficient 
to induce the hotel-keepers to re-open their 
establishments without waiting till the 
temperance people should cease insisting 
on the enforcement of the local temperance | st 
laws. 


—It is a cheering sign when a medical 
professor thinks that the temperance ques- 
tion is the most appropriate subject for 
his inaugural address, At the opening of 
the winter session of the Edinburgh School 
of Medicine, Dr. A. G. Miller chose “ Total 
Abstinence” as the sulject of his inaugu- 
ral. After a clear presentation of the bene- 
fits of temperance, Dr. Miller concluded 
by asking his students, for their own safety 
and for that of others, to become total 
abstainers. 


GENERAL. 


—Copies of the report of the Third In- 
ternational Sunday - school Convention, 
held at Toronto, can now be had from Mr. 
L. H. Biglow, 76 East Ninth Street, New 
York, at the price of twenty-five cents. 
The report makes an octavo pamphlet of 
two hundred agd twenty-nine pages, and 
the daily proceedings of the Convention, 
the speeches made, and the statistics re- 
ported, are given in full. 

To the “ Unknown Friend” who sup- 
ports him, a missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union in Virginia reports 
his first year’s work there. He organized 
25 new schools; visited and aided 25 other 
schools, some of them a number of times; 
organized three county Sunday-school asso- 
ciations and five Sunday-school conven- 
tions; delivered 51 sermons and 66 ad- 
dresses ; visited 398 families; distributed 
409 Bibles and Testaments, and $420 in 
Sunday-school books, papers, etc. ($280 
by sale, $140 by gift); assisted in several 
protracted meetings, where 50 persons pro- 
fessed conversion; and did not miss a 
single appointment. : 

—Saturday religious schools seem to be 
making headway in England, among the 
adherents of the Established Church, 
Three years ago Saturday schools were 
established at Petersfield, Hampshire, and 
since that time have been carried on with 
great success. The Dean of Bangor some 
time ago established one in that town, 
On Friday evening the Dean instructs 
the teachers in the Church catechism. On 
Saturday morning the children assemble 
in the aisles of the cathedral, where the 
teachers go over with them the cate- 
chetical exercise of the day. This work 
of instruction goes on for three-quarters 
of an hour; then the various classes are 
brought into the body of the cathedral, 
and the Dean mounts the pulpit and cate- 
chizes the scholars for fifteen minutes. 
More than 600 children attend every Sat- 
urday, and 54 teachers are regularly 
engaged in the work. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies. Adwertisere are free to examine the sub- 
soription list at any time, The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months ef November and December, when the 
trctet mince Seam 





EDUCATIONAL, 





GAUvEUR SCHOOL ar w LAST AS 
08 Chesinut Th gy m= ia. 
French, gy hms Italian, “Teun taught by the 
Natural M 8) ‘Classes fort Cutldren. 


ALPHONSE 1 N. VAN N DAELL, LL D 


West Chestnut Street Institute. 
Home School for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins 

Sept. 20, 1881, at 4035 Chestnut Street, West Phila. 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 
DHONOGRAPHY, or Phonetic Shorthand. 
Catalogue of works. with Phonographic alphabet 
and illustrations, fo: beginn ers, sent on application. 
Address, Benn Pitman neinnati, Ohio. 











for both sexes, at Oberlin Col- 
lowest. Over 1,300 students. Terms open 
rege d ConsRRYATORY or Music. Under the 
FRG Class or 
ferred. 

Sunday-School Requisites for 1882. 
Rev. E. P. Parker's “8. S. Hymmal.”.......... .35 
WIDE AWAKE 

of Young Folks. 
Such a store of treasures as an immeuse 
bravely for our young folks. 


lege, Oberlin,O. Classes in all 
Ed U catio n Academy and ‘ollege stud- 
ies. Instruction the best. Ex- 
San 2 es, April 4, » Bent 56. 12 T. MARSH, Secretary. 
Coll ment. Full corps of first-class in- 
Voice Culture, Piano, Organ, 
po lessons, as pre’ 
Pror. F. B, RICE, Director, 
Abbott’s Commentary on Mark and Luke. .$2.00 
Precept and Praise (for ResponsiveExercises) .50 
Coronation Songs (Deems and Perkins)...... x) 
_A. 8. BARNES & CO., PUBLISHERS, New York. 
SENDS GREETING TO THE 
Whole World 
1882 is upon us. What does Wide Awake 
promise? 
tor y cam precure from our 
best Authors and Artists whe are working 
WIDE AWAKE GREATLY ENLARGED 
IS ONLY $2.50 A YEAR. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ READER. 


ststeen a year. The LirtLe Fo.xks’ Besaus we a 
page quarto, af gotten up in every de- 


THE PANSY. 


fay ey Weekly Paper for Young People. Edited 
b aS . Re pox et of the Pansy Books. 
a year. 


BABYLAND. 


A gg ae ear. Itis large, pictures, t 
ttle ‘orien and jin wptia, ane Calpine deccinee for 


Send subscriptions to 


D. LOTHROP & C0., Publishers, 
82 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


LE COMPARISON. | 


GOSPEL OF MARK. 


1. King James Version ; 
2. English Bevised Version ; 
3. American Bevised Version; 
In Parallel Columns, 

Tax 8, 5S. Lessons For 1882 and CHRONOLOGICAL 

InpxEx of events in the Life of Christ also given. 
Crown Octavo, 100 pages. Price, 15 cents, 
*.* Specimen sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


FORDS, HOWARD AND HULBERT, 


Park Piace, New York. 


EURO OPE ea HOLY LAND 
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is “the most 
ication ever put forth in 
ROVIDENCE PREss. 


The 
able and valuable 
magazine form.” — 


The December Century :—“ For per- 
sonal portraiture and biography, the richest sin- 
gle issue ever le by a magazine.” —SPRING- 
FIELD REPUBLICAN. 
one of the 


The January Century is “ 


_| most splendid numbers of a monthly magazine 


ever issued... . If the year is kept up to this 
standard, 1882 will be a.memorable one in maga- 
zine literature.’”—W ATCHTOWER, N. Y. 





THE FEBRUARY 


MIDWINTER 
CENTURY 


(SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY), 


ments January 21, is a worthy successor of the 
last three brilliant numbers. The New York 
Grophic recently said,.“‘ Take it all in all, THE 
CENTURY is already a better magazine than 
SCRIBNER’S ever was,’’—and this is the general 
verdict. With increased excellence, has come 


A LARGELY INCREASED SALE. 


The average edition of the numbers of the 
last year, under the name “ SCRIBNER’S 
MONTHLY,” was 120,000, while of the first four 
numbers of THE CENTURY it has been nearly 
133,000. In England, with an average edition 
of 16,230 for a year, 20,500 copies of November 
have been sold. 

With the Midwinter number is begun the 


use of 
THE NEW COVER, 


Designed by Elihu Vedder,—to be varied by 
different designs for the seasons. THE CEN- 
TURY, having now fully started under its new 
name, the title “‘ScRIBNER’s MONTHLY”? is 
omitted from the cover page. The contents 
include the following : 


LONGFELLOW. 


A new poem by Henry W. Longfellow, entitled 
“Hermes Trismegistus,” occupying two pages. 


EMERSON. — 
An essay, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, of timely 


interest and eee humor, on the use of “ The 
Superlative ” in ordinary speech and writing. 


“THE TILE CLUB ASHORE.” 


The first published account of the doings of 
this famous club for two years. The illustra- 
tions, of which there are twenty, include the 
work of W. M. Chase, Frederick Dielman, 
Arthur Quartley, R. Swain Gifford, F. Hopkin: 
son Smith, F.ank D. Millet, N. Sarony, and 
C. 8. Reinhart. 


HOWELLS. 


The continuation of W. D, Howells’s novel 
“A Modern Instance,” begun in the December 
number, of which an extra edition of 9,000 
copies was printed. 


STEDMAN. 


A m, “‘Lovers in the Tropies,”’. by Ed 
nll ties larence Stedman. i . 


A FRONTISPIECE PORTRAIT OF 


GEO. W. CABLE, 


pemmatnying an article by George E. Waring, 
Jr., on the life and works of the author of 
“Old Creole Days,” “‘ The Grandissimes,” ete. 


STOCKTON. 


” , Saphem Among the Pelicans,’’ a story of 
‘ Rudder Grange’ people in F lorida. 


MRS. BURNETT. 


Interesting chapters of Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett’s novel of Washington life, 
“Through One Administration.” Another 
notable contribution of Mrs, Burnett’s to this 
number is the text, somewhat condensed, of her 


new play, 
“ESMERALDA,” 


now having along and successful run at a New 
York theatre. 


- DEAN STANLEY. 


A paper on Frederick W. Robertson, with 
foruens and autograph, by the la Arthur 

enrhyn Stanley,—-written just before his death. 

Other contents include a richly illustrated 
article by “H. H.,”’ “ Brother Stoltz’s Beat,” 
deseribing the pictu resque Moravian settlement 
at Bethlehem, Penn. ; “Significant Aspects of 
the Atlanta Exposition, ” by Edward Atkinson ; 
“ Daniel YVebster,” by W. OC, Wilkinson. “ The 
Phidian Age of Sculpture, ” by Mrs, Lucy M. 
Mitchell, with eleven illustrations. “The 
Proposed National Library Building,”’ eté., ete. 
In the Departments there are able editorials 
from various ns in “Topics of the Time ;” 
in “ Home and Society,” a paper ou 


“LAWN TENNIS,” 
illustrated with sketches, showing the most 
foc gn strokes, ete., ete. 
he number is sold everywhere ; price, 35 
cents. Subseription price of the magazine, 
$4.00 a year. 
THE CENTURY CO., 


Union Square, New York City, New York. 














" bt REATES T 
A ou 
Mi sax Mutter, Ht. Hon Tee 
iudstone, Jas. A. 
rof. Huxley, 


we. 
rot. Tyn- 
Smith, The 

uke of Argyll, Wm. 
lac Mies “Piackeray, 
raik, Geo. 

h Jean oh 
Troe. | ‘aiaray atthew 
Wows Story, ‘Tourgenieff, 


allock 
yaon, Browsing, and many others, 
are Yepounnesea't in th the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1882, Tae Livro Acs enters upon its 152d 
Volume, admittedly unrivalled and ary? suc- 
cessful. A weekly magazine, it gives more 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly 
issue, and witha satisfact oni, A completeness attempied by 
no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews,Criticisms, 
Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Dis- 

eovery, Poetry, Sc ientific, Biographical, Historical and 

Political Information, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature. 

It is therefore invaluable t 











© every American reader, 


as the only satisfactorily fre Sh and COMPLETE com- 

pilation of an indispensable current literature,— indis- 
bie because it embraces the productions of the 
ABLEST LIVING | WR ITERS 


in all branches of Literature , Politics and Art. 

“ No other periedicol can “sdiatare with Tae Livixe 
AGE in interest and vulue. A veritable thesaurus of 
the best work of the most celebrated writers in literature, 
science, politics and art.”’— Boston Traveller. 

“Its ies a better compendium of current discus- 
sion, information and investigation, and gives a greater 
amount and variety of reading-matier, which il is well 
worth while to read, than any other publication.” — Bos- 
ton Journal. 

“ No reader who mates himself familiar with its con~ 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” — 


New oo Tribune. 
ndispensable visitor.” — be ee 

“te is in sable in every household where any 

attempt is nine keep up with the current thought of 

he day. . itis a thorough compilation of what ts best 

in the Hierature of the day, whether relating to history, 

oprapee Detien, poser yt: science, politics, thegegy, 
criticism, or art."’—Hartford Courant. 

“ It contains not only the best solid literature, but also 
a stories of theday. . its pages are suffi- 

Fon reader abreast with the best printed 
thoughts the best our contemporary writers.” — 
r, Philadelphia. 

essays and reviews of the day are to be 
We know of no investment of eight dol- 
of literaturé that will yie 
”—The Prestyterian, ! hiladelphia. 

“ Tt enables its readers to keeps ully Sirenet of the best 
thought and literature of civilization.”’— Pittsburgh 
ce ye Ly blicat tively 
@ wee ncation, ts, comparati 

st magazine published.”’—Commer- 


vp ever.”—Advance, Chi 
and best.”—Courier-Journal, Louisvi ie. 
The “best and cheapest ical in America.” 
Evangelical Ch hurchman, Toronto. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free af postage ; 
ya. for $10.50 Tus Livine Aen: and any one of the 
rican $4 Monthlies (or Harper’ s Weekly or Bazar) 
aa be sent for a year ; or, for $9.50 TuELiv- 
ing Aor and the St. Nicholas, or Lippincoit’s Monthly. 
Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the Yew 


LITTELL & CO., Boste® 


SYMBOL GiF TS. 


Crafts, for first quarter ‘82 
Something ne novi orale aA Sveeatiees of such color or sha “ 
as sugges by the lesson. Sample set, postpaid, 1 


Breakfast Mottoes 


len 





| Exupened & I A text for each da 
| 2 y . ext fo: y 


© year, spec repared for lessons ¢f 1882. Two 
Engravings. Samp) vy pestpald, Gc. $3. pér hundred, 


Bible Reading Book Marks. 


i keg Rev. W. F A plan for readin 
the Bible Wess order of its events. , 4 


Psalms, Prophe- 
cies etc. being insertedin the Bie history at the point 


where written. Sample, postpaid, 5c. $2. per hundred. 


Wordless Book. sa2y Atos symnor 


IZED. Sample, 10c. 
Improved Bible Tags. Paper te"Sex 
By their use any book in the Bible isfonnd AT ONCE 


Choice | Lea iflets.; An assortment of 2, 4and 


8 page tracts of suitable 

Sample set with price-list 

sent postpaid for 10c. Allof the above sent promptly 

on reouige of price. Special rates for large quantities. 

Harry Angell, 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Sar FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We Ait with pleasure send you a people apy. of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN TURE, 
with he poco Ee. of the latest improvements 
in Hives, Extractors. rtifeial 
Comb, Section H Boxes, a)l hooks and jour 
nals, and eve: — aney Pex to Be Culture. Yoth- 
ing 7 y send your address on a postal 

, written plainiy, to AMOS I. ROOT, Medina, FOhio. 


INASMUCH 


As tie lessons for 1982 are from the New Testam 
evel and should have a copy of tne 











Re Version. The “American Oxford” eaition is 
ad best for the money. Price, paper cover, 25 cents; 
cloth, red , 35 cents; heavy silk cloth, 40 
Special terms: tor quaniities Mai on re- 

colpt of price, A: ddress, . 8, OGILVIE & CO., 
nose Street. New York. 








Colored Designs 

Tilustrate the INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY ScHoot Lzs- 

sons. They are printed on large sheets of paper in 
beautiful colors. Send 8@ cents for sample to 

Providence Lithograph Co., Providence, R. 1. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating thal you 
bone the adwertisement in Tha Sunday Srhoo Times 
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January a1, 1882. 
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TWO DOLLARS. 
A NEW DEPARTURE 


DEMORESTS 
[LLUSTRATED MONTHLY 


MACAZINE. 


The Largest in Form, the Largest in 
Cireulation, 


And the best in everything that makes a magazine 
desirable. Demorest’s Monthly Magazine presents a 
rand combination of the entertaining, the useful and 
Beautiful, with stories, essays, poems, fashions, family 
matters, art critiques, lovely oil pictures, steel en- 
gravings. and other art features. 

Send Twenty Cents for a specimen copy, or sub- 
scribe six months on trial for ONE DOLLAR. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 
There is no publication so cheap or so good in the 














“Per cireular and full particulars, address, 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
17 East Mth St., New York. 
a@ Volume 18 commences with November, 1881. 


Diary Free tern ives 


goes. ete. Sent to any 
address on rece pt of two Three-Cen 
Address, CHAR ES E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave. 





ula. 








AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS 


SUNLIGHT ANOSHAI SHADOW 


nes we ode bok ve soy y san eange 
= rn ad & => a ~ crys over it 
~ | > 

‘Tens of ‘Thousands are now waiting for it It is the “booming ~ 
cook for Agents C7 ddth thousand in. press 1 

wanted, wy ~ a nity 1s a = 
Terrory, pecial Terms Send for Circulars 

A. D Ww OG PLING TON & Our, liariford, Comm. 


GENTS WANTED Xiiihe best Poumay 


ily 

Hnitting Machine ever invented. Will knita 

pair of stockings with heel and toe complete. in 2 

minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy work 

for which there is always a read market. Send for 
cireular fee y THE TWOMBLY KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., 408 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


; 








Agents wanted. $5 2 
clitoris sivanhveoe 





Weighs up to 25 lbs. Sells at * oi. 
Domustic ScaLE Oo., Cine’ 
In Ove Volum A Con- 
acunad Encye slopedia, SOLS OOK crak 
taining 6,000 References to 
povegen ot as 9 GOLD MINE! 


“CARL ETON’S 


= INTEREST in the World. 
ERY PAGE IS FULL OF 

INTEREST. bg ee 

+ has Sold 800 Copies, 

is irresistible. Every een 

seriber gets his money's 

worth. yg ee 

Exclusive 


=a mais 


Write for Cireulars to or Universal Knowledge. 
G, W. CARLETON & CQ.,, Publishers, N. Y. City 








PIANOFORTES. 


UALED IN 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP AND DURA 


IL. ‘ 
WILLIAM HNABE & CO. 
Nos, 204 ona * West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
12 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BE ry’ ORGA NS, 27 stops, l0set reeds only $90 
: Pianos $125 +: Rare Holiday induce- 
mepts read, Write or call on Beatty, Washington.N.J 








GEO. H. RYDER & CO., 


BUILDBEES OF 


CHURCH ORCANS 


Of Superior Quality and at All Prices. 
— on for EXCE'.LENCE established. Send fo: 
c 


__ 2058 S Wasiington Street, Boston. 


a to Become 
Lady Merchants 





And make wages by a an 
invesunent of three, five, or 
ten dollars. All Ladies whe 
wish protitable and indepen- 
dent w rk send their see 
¢o 7 FROST & CC 

Box 1604, Boston, ‘Mass 


NEW. 


Tf you have a cabinet-sized photo- 
raph of Garfield which you want 
‘amed, send for this design. No. 840. 
It is a beautiful frame, and what you 
need. Full directions for putting 
tegether. Price. 10cents. The frame 
paid. made ue from 
for * $200, Or send 16 
cents for ilivatrated catalogue of 
Scroll Saws, Designs Mechanics’ 
7“, etc. * Special Offers” for 1382. 
H. POMEROY. Hartford. Conn. 


: “AND NOT 
Se 
Ss PREes 9 bieon 400. % Dey SCNT 

















our. 











° LIST OF THE ~ 
AUTHORIZED “OXFORD” EDITIONS 
OF THE 
Revised New Testament. 

Every copy benring the endorsement of the American Revision Committee. 
NONPAREIL 32mo. Nos. Retall. | 
Nos. : Retail. | 210. FRENCH MOROCCO, gilt edges.$ 1 65 
1. PAPER COVERS ._......-... ---- 80 15/ 211. VENETIAN MOROCCO, gilt 
2. CLOTH, limp, red edges -.....-.. 20 | ee ne 1 30 
3. CLOTH, turned in. 25 | 212. PERSIAN MOROCCO, limp, red 
10. FRENCH MOROCCO, gilt edges. 65 and gold edges ____- . £3 
li. VENETIAN MOROCCO, - gilt 220. TURKEY MOROCCO, boards... 3 25 
edges .__- s-v-+------ 80 | 991, TURKEY MOROCCO, limp. __- $ 25 
12, PERSIAN MOROCCO, red under 222. TURKEY MOROCCO, cireuit.... 4 50 
gold edges 1 00 230, LEVANT, Divinity circuit, silk 
21. TURKEY MOROCCO, limp alii 1 75 sewed. i iad 7 50 
22. TURKEY MOROCCO, ecireuit.... 2 50 
30. LEVANT, Divinity circuit, silk PICA Demy 8vo. 
aie oth. tli aca 4 00 | 300. CLOTH, boards. . en ; 1 50 
BREVIER 16mo. * | 312. ener wei ye hi beveled, — 4 
. ’ . red under gold eages . > 
w. A asi pate wweias 
oo pon reno “320. TURKEY MOROCCO, boards... 7 00 
110. FRENCH MOROCCO, gilt edges, 1 10 a Perey ats teeth aoe 
111. VENETIAN MOROCCO, giltedges 1°25 | °° te Sane See od es 
112. PERSIAN MOROCCO, limp, red ernst: Aer ese 
and gold edges imtouics Tae PICA Royal S8vo. 
121. TURKEY MOROCCO, limp 2 25 40@, CLOTH, beards _..__- 4 00 
122. TURKEY MOROCCO, eireuit 3 25 | 419. PERSIAN, beveled, red under gold 
140. LEVANT, Divinity circuit, silk edges... -..- ae ; 7 50 
sewed. , --- 525 490. TURKEY, boards acne 
LONG PRIMER Crown 8vo. 430. LEVANT, Divinity circuit, silk 
200. CLOTH, boards. - - Me. “ 60 eo tt cee 16 00 





ges The International Series of Sunday-school Lessons for 1882 and part of 1883 being 
altogether in the New Testament, the above list of prices will be of value to teachers and 
others who contemplate supplying schools with the “ QXFORD” editions of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT, which can’be relied upon for correctness and purity of text. 


THE GREEK TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


WITH THE REVISERS’ READINGS. Small 8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 
This Book has been anxiously looked for by Clergymen and others. 


“OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


In a great many styles of Binding, to suit all tastes, ranging ia price from $1.25 to $20. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
BES™ Please preserve the above list for reference. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker Street, New York. 
TALKS 0n the Sunday-school Lessons for 1882, by 


over thirty of the most eminent preachers to children. Teachers wil) 
B OYS find this volume full of clear and apt illustrations, especially adapted 
AND 

















to the comprehension of the young. Many other invaluable features 
Send for descriptive cireulars. 


1. K. FUNK & CO., Publishers, 
10 and 12 Dey Street, New Y 














DO NOT BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 


without a BLACKH YARRD in your & 8 your 8. 8, inkl kt CHEAPEST bt mie 
Size 32x48. Printed on paper and ee for use. Tlustrates nternational 8, 8. Lesso: Trial 

tA gee any minister or 8. 8. Superintendent. Do not fail to send for one; you will be 

with in. aan Revo, 0s See Se $1.08. Addeees LAURE & YOST, 
s@ Mention this p Ohio. 





















the Series. and contains BUN- 
lamations and Aci = ie ing ees Fe 
le ss wom Mailed free. ‘Sold by Book: iets, Eret boy who speaks pieces, every — 
ants 6o) to recite.should =e ole Ret. tiub =e aud Pull Lint ot 

TT: & CO., 108 stnut } deme Philadel phi 


"Epson's INSTANTANEOUS MUSIC 


for the PIANO and OR the PIANO and ORGAN, ant the which pag child can 

study, previous practice, or even musical 
play any one of eur popular tunes ou the 
structiousy provided said child can count, with the apne be - Our Music ts not for high'y 
accomplished Musicians, but for the millions who know nothing about music or whe have uever played a tupe. Our mail 
explanatory sheets of music are triumphs of musical simplicity, brevity mndcortatn 07, and create a living in 
with the delighted thousands who use them. They teach any person to note at sight, while the eye follows the 
illustrations. without evew looking at the keys. After the pupil bas the simple pieces which we vell iu our fir~< 
series, we give them a little more difficult music, and lead them on until they play our tunes with the expression of an old 
experienced performer eces = pn instructions, mailed to any address on receipt of 61.00. 
Inclose postage stamp for C Py alogue of Tu nts wanted iu every state and county In the Union. 


DISON music *So.. 929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











ut 
talent. she Company itor fit @1,008 ites a Avie? oy years old note cen 
Multedeon w after receiving the mone! and in 


| CHURCH FURNITURE. 





Medal of Honor 


Awarded by the United States Commissioners to 


PAINE’S MANUFACTORY, 


48 Canal and 141 Friend Sts., 
Boston, Mass. 

5, 45, 65, 75, 85, 

$525 PER SET. 

Churches will be furnished dir@ct from the Manu- 


factory at the same prices as to Furniture (ealers 
Photographs and Price Lixt sent by mail. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 
8. S$. BANNERS. 


R. GEISLER, 127 Clinton Place (W. 8th st.), N. Y 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


mag ae to Meneely & Kimberly, Beil Founders, 


Prices: $30, 3 90, 105, 125 to 


. Manvfacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special ‘attention given Be Oh aoe Fey aaa! a- 
logues sent free to parties need) 





MAGIC LANTERN 


for Public F xhibttions. . 
sa ad. yg 

Home Amusement. Lay 4 poate 
logue. WoALLISTER. Whe Optician, 49 Nassar Sr... 


ERNS 
MAGIC EN ICONS 





ew Yous 








C.T. Mi LLIGAN. 








Chicago 6% Car Trusts. 


These Ceriificates are non-taxable, are a 
direct obligation of a good Railroad Com- 
peny. and the cars are held in trust, thus 
making a double security. 

We also deal in good Municipal Bounds. 

Collections promptly made. 


PRESTON, KEAN, & C0, Bankers, 


100 Washington St., CHICAGO. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of th 
govern the operations of 
tion, and by acareful spqbeten Se 
ot well-selected cocoa, EDI 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored cae ate 
which save us many heavy doctors’ 
by the judicious use of pa articles of diet that a con- 
stitution may begradualiy built up until strong enough 
tor every tendency to Hun ot a> 
tle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We A “ape 
many @ fatal sheft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.’’— 


Made simply with bolting water or milk. , Sold in 
tins only (44-). and th.) labeled 
James Epps « Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 


the natural laws 
on and nutris 

e tine properties 
our 





CHOICE ST 
American'B 
ite @ata.) Mace from choicest 
Wie Whee | grains.allimpurities 
Barley Rees. [{ Sowe Bein, 
Yellow M Steam cooked an 
bd S s haoug 


Rt dried, can be prepared for the table 
e by all Grocers 


FOODS |} THE WORL 
Breakfast C Cereals. 


ag 2 pony en For an 
ut Grocer for A. B. C. Brand aa 


ve 
THE’ CE REALS Me F'G CO., Office 83 Murray St., New York. 
500 VIRGINIA FARMS AND MILLS 


for w car eatnge. Wrivefor sree catel que, 


kK. b. CHAFFIN & ©O., Richmond, Va. 











Something that will Help Your Class. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly for the first quarter of 1882 is now ready. It contains a double-page colored map of “ The Pathways of our Lord;” a full- -page finely engraved picture 
subodying views of places and things mentioned in the lesson, with illustrations of Eastern manners and customs; eight pages of appropriate lesson hymns with music, and a great variety 


of matter helpful to the study of the lessons, 


WHAT IT COSTS.—The price of THE SCHOLARS’ QUABTERBLY is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. 


It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for 


postage. Subseriptions are taken for three or six mouths at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five 
scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents ; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen, 


Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
~ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIME Published 
weekly at the following rates, which i ‘a postage. 
1 to 400 ferme 
Prem oto | colts to ons akdcons aadnismenuuee 15 * 
sd 10-10 16 coptes to one address... osewen 125 * 
2 copies or more to one address........+-+«»- 1,00 
aed aes publisher whee te shat 
soriber B 8 
p Loree fy at the subscriber that the paper 
‘ be sdoppat a ay tone thereon te 
'» e 
Y 0 desires, and remits for the 
time that he has recetved tt. The papers for a club wil 
be stopped at once on the subscrip- 
tion, unless a 


a renewal for received. 
Subscriptions will te received for any portion of a 


at yearly rates. 

vne a yy be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the —s as first formed, would be 
auth to subscribe Such additional sub- 
sori tions to axure at the cam same time with the club as 
original ordered. The new su pro 

for the time of their subscriptions. 
The pa for a club, whether going in a package 
to one address, or sent separately e members of 
oe club, wu be discontinued at the expiration of the 


*"Gabecriberd asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed shonld be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
bay county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 


-not before been known to the publisher, will please 


give the name of the persen to whom the paper or 
pa have heretofore been sent. 
tpubeeribers wisking to introduce The Times to their 
, can on have specimen copies sent free from this 
Silos t to any address. 





fore WEEKLY Lesson LEAF. A separate leaf 











Sunday | e year. 
“one month. 4.00 
ae than 170 coples at same vaie,Orderw wot taken 
for leas. than one calendar month 
H ae UARTERLY. Contains the 
rus Soe ~ $ ths, with colvred map, beautiful 
oy priate 1 —™ 
Bing! a 
100 6 mon 
U 
HE babe 
pA S ‘on and requiring writ- 
ten answers to questions on jeason. 
100 jes, one month............ «0«--800, 
et bo: al ocaseogevece conned $9.60. 
Less than 100 copies at same a Orders not taken 
for leas than one calendar mon 


cota sina Re arora Monday Es School 
Son phiitings peta will be 

2A cit hredet mater 
ADVERTISING <n 


The uniform rate for Ay iggy epee 4 +4 
agate line (14 lines to an pee ng 


cents per 
tion, whether for one a or tore. ber, “During for the the 
ne onthe PA Torembes, these 





line for each | ion, and Yor apie ces (solid 
ite per —- for each ——- ata Wy season. 
rs concern becriptions or werteemen 
should be tireattio. to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


BALI s ViNo 








readily to every 
FPA atta 
set ever uss is secured. 
Is Approved by the Best Physicians. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 
Lady Agents wanted. 
PRICE BY ¥4iL, if su 
Manufacturea on 


CHICAGO CORSET CO,, ten; nm. 
M oy arin FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, 


BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery.s Complete outfits for 
Actnal ork-shop Business, 
Lathes for Wood or Metal, Circue 

Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, 
Mortisers, Tenoners, etc., etc. Ma 
chines on trial if desired.’ Descrip- 
tive Catalogue and Price List Free 


W.F. & JOHN BARNES, 


EC 
le cor- 














Rockford, Ml. 
No. 2063 Main St, 
Columbia Bicycle, 
A\ YD It is what every boy wants, and 


what every man ought to have. 
Send 3cent stamp for catalogue 
and price-list to 
THE POPE M’F'’G CO., 
588 er Bt, _ Boston. Mass, 


re 





iN: 
USE A BINDER. 





Subseribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder, We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $150. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PusiisHer, 
725 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 











goods mentioned are 


Silks, Satins and Velvets, 
Dress Goods, 
Mourning Goods. 


Shawls and Cloaks. 
Ladies’ Furnishing Goods, 
Hosiery and Gloves. 
White Goods and Laces. 
Notions, Zephyrs, etc. 


on samples. 





about three acres. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, 


A BOOK OF 224 PAGES 


THAT CAN BE HAD FREE 


By sending address on a postal card to 


JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 


JUST ISSUED. 


THE NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE NEW GOODS 
FOR FALL AND WINTER, 1881 AND 1882, 


Containing valuable information by which persons in all sections of the 
United States can avail themselves of city fashions and prices. 


Fringes and Embroideries, 
Ribbons, Ties, etc. 

Cloths and Cloakings. 

Furs and Millinery. 
Underwear, Corsets, etc. 
Ladies’ and (hildren’s Shoes. 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes. 
Rubber Goods, Trunks, etc. 
Flannels and Muslins. 

Linens and Upholstery. | 


Orders by letter, whether large or small, receive the same exact attention 
Money refunded for articles not as expected 
when received. No charge made for samples of Dry Goods, nor for postage 
Address, for samples or Catalogue, 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our store, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the entire block on Market Street, from Thirteenth 
Street to City ‘Hall Square, and extends to Chestnut Street, 


as customers present in person. 





Among the 


House Furnishing Goods, 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 
Men’s and Boys’ Hats. 

Books and Stationery. 

Toys and Games, 

Silverware, 

China and Glassware. 
Furniture and Carpets. | 


The ground floor alohe covers an area of 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE UNEXPRESSED. 


[By Adelaide A. Procter. } 


| No great thinker ever lived and taught you 
All the wonder that his soul rec: .ved ; 

No true painter ever set on canvas 
All the glorious vision he conceived, 





No musician ever held your spirit 
Charmed and bound in his melodious ch: ains, 
But be sure he heard, and strove to render, 
Feeble echoes of celestis al strains, 


No real poet ever wove in numbers 
All his dream; but the diviner part, 

Hidden from all the world, spake to him only 
In the voiceless gilence of his heart. 


~ 


So with love: for Lite and art united 

Are twin mysteries, different, yet the same ; 
Poor indeed would be the love of any 
Who could find its full and perfect name. 


Love may strive, but vain is the endeavor, 
All its boundless riches to unfold ; 

Still its tenderest, truest secret lingers 
Eyer in its deepest depths untold. 


Things of time have voices, speak and perish ; 
Art and love speak, but their words must be 
Like sighings of iNimitable forests 
And waves of an u fathomable sea. 


MEANING OF THE FAMILY 
INSTITUTION. 


[By George D. Boardman, D.D.]} 


“He brought him unto Jesus.” Such 
are the simple words in which the apostle 
John describes Andrew’s presentation of 
his brother, Simon Peter, to the new Mas- 
ter of Israel. Very significant these few 
words are; for they present a fine illustra- 
tion of the meaning or final cause of the | 
family institution. The Creator did not 
ordain it so much for its own sake, or for 
the sake of human society, or even for the 
sake of the joy it ministers to the house- 
hold, as for the sake of the church and 
the church’s Lord. There is a peaceful 
sanctuary in a sequestered spot more beau- 
tiful to the spirit’s eye than grand cathe- 
dral; there is a music softer and richer 
than the swelling minstrelsy of orchestra 
and chorus; there is a prayer purer and 
higher-soaring than the sonorous litany 
of surplived prelate; there is a preacher 
whose.silvery voice flows forth in melodies 
more subduing than the studied cadences 
of oratory ; there is a sermon whose elo- 
grease carries a conviction more powerful 

an any demonstration which logic ever 
wielded, a fascination more magical than 
any sorcery which rhetoric ever practised. 
7 sanctuary is home; that music and 

rayer are the psalmody ‘and supplication 

e family altar ; that preacher is love; 
that sermon is a canbandie 8 expostulation, 
a wife’s pleading, a father’s sigh, a mother’s 
tear, a brother’s invitation, a sister’s en- 
treaty a little son’s trembling appeal, a 
little daughter’ s Sunday school Fa Oh! 
who can resist a ministry so sacred as 
this ? 

Observe now what stupendous service 
Andrew’s little act of brotherly affection 
accomplished. Tn thus merely bringing 
his brother to Jesus, he was celebrating, 
without knowing it, one of the inaugural 
services attending the setting up of the 
visible, triumphant kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, even the king- 
dom of that faith which for nearly two 
millenniums has been sceptering the hearts 
and consciences and actions of untold mil- 
lions. And how was this tremendous 
kingdom organized? Not by miracle, not 
by stately edict of him who is its divine 
Head, not by formal decree of an ecumen- 
ical of far- sighted theologians by the Jor- 
dan: but by the simple, unobtrusive 
fidelity of Andrew to the Heaven-ordained 
instincts of natural affection. The Chris- 
tianization of the world began in the 
household bosom. 

Again, we learn from the way in which 
Peter was introduced to Jesus that the 
grandest movements in Messiah’s church 
may sometimes be started by the humblest, 
most unnoted instrumentality. No name 
appears so prominently in the records of 
the apostolic college as the name of Peter: 
scarcely any name appears so seldom 3s 
the name of Andrew. Nevertheless this 
one brotherly act of Andrew was among 
the colossal forces of Messiah’s kingdom: 
for it gave to. Christianity Simon Peter, 
even that rock on which Messiah would 
build his church. Yet it was a very sim- : 
ple thing which Andrew did; he simply 
obeyed the instincts of natural affection, 
and brought his brother to Jesus. It is 
great leagon for us, -We know not the 
majestic, far-reaching consequences which 
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faithful discharge of the very simplest, 
minutest duties of life. Be faithful, then, 
in the discharge of every duty, however 
trivial it may seem. Especially be faith- 
ful, as Andrew was, in the sphere of home: 

for so, it may be thine, O friend, through 
heavenly grace, to give to the church of 
the living God even Simon Peters, 


HEARING GOD’S VOICE. 
{Pastor Stockmayer in The Christian. ]} 


God’s speaking to us will be always 
within the lines traced out by Holy Scrip- 
ture. Godisalwaysconsistent. Nay, more: 
it will only be granted to, and can only 
be heard by, those who are fully and con- 
stantly obedient. as well as submissive, to 
every written word of God. But, whilst 
Holy Scripture forms me for God’s service, 
whilst it makes me “complete, and fur- 
nished completely unto every good work ” 
(2 Tim. 3: 17), it does not tell me to what 
special work I am called, by what service 
J may really please him, what I have to 
do in the morning, what in the afternoon, 
etc. And how could I stand before God, 
waiting upon him, if I were not quite sure 
that the Master who had called me to serve 
him, would also tell me from hour to hour 
the service which he desires to have done 
through me? A waiting attitude is possi- 
ble only before a Master who speaks to me. 

In old times, Israel was continually under 
the cloud. At the commandment of the 
Lord they journeyed, and at the command- 
ment of the Lord they pitched their tents. 
Can you, then, think that, under the new 
covenant, the Lord will not tell us how 
long he will have us to sit’ at his feet, as 
Mary did, to be instructed and phe senor 
for new service, and afterward, whither 
and how far we have to go? In the days 
of his flesh, Jesus could do nothing of him- 
self. He did what he saw the Father do; : 
he judged as he heard. We are his fol- 
lowers; our privilege is to walk as he 
walked. We serve him not as servants, 
but as friends. “The servant knoweth 
not what his Lord doeth.” Ati that Jesus 
heard -of his Father he has made. known 
unto us... 

It is only through faith that we can hear 

God soeak to us, So far as you have faith 

d in his wil] (Rom. 12: 2), trust- 
ra that his will is good and acceptable 
and perfect, so far you will come under the 
light of his countenance, the shining of 
his face. And again, when you live in the 
presence of God, when you think, speak, 
and act under the light of his countenance, 
se enable him to guide you by his eye. 

e is then able to speak to you, and thus to 
make you intelligent, teaching you lessons 
cs the present and lessons for the eternal 

Be wbr0 

Those who walk with God, abide under 
his control in every use of their faculties, 
of their time, of their mon poke all 
they keep listening, ready <i be stopped 
by God’s. veto. To be stopped ! If you 
ask how God speaks, it is just this, so far 
as it can be explained: in the depths of 

your being, far deeper than the region of 

feeling, disposition or impression, you get 
stopped in one direction, you get free to 
goonin the other. A door opens or is 
shut. It is simply the’ application and 
realization, in small details, of what all 
true Christians have experienced in.some 
solemn, critical question in their lives, 
when they felt full inward assurance, con- 
viction and freedom, with deep peace, to 
accept or to refuse, to go on or to stop. 

When you abandon not only self-will, 
but also plans and wishes, taking the atti- 
tude of “ a little child,” then God is able 
to make you hear his voice within. But 
one may Jive in this attitude, and then the 
capacity of hearing develops, the con- 
sciousness of God’s voice deepens and in- 
creases every day. You will get practiced 
in ween Wr gat voice; you will learn to 


pom ey it clearly and quickly from any 
other. 





True, full and implicit confidence in the | 


goodness and perfection of God’s will, in 
its desirable and acceptable character, at 
once checks your imaginations, dreams, 
plans, and wishes. Shrinking further on 
rom forming any desire about the course 
that your daily life and service should 
take. you just stand before God to let him 
speak, and to hear his decisions, You are 
anxious not to interfere in any detail, con- 
scious and sure that only his will brings 
ee: and happiness. In that way, far from 

ing a machine, you become the freest 
being of the universe, living and growing 
up in ae fee, nen air of heaven. 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue. of 
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J. ESTFY & CO.. Brattleboro, Vt. 
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“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with fine 
steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can h: wally get for himse!f a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just whut a wise superinten:ient didi, and just how he did 
it. The ae notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who hive reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune, : 

“ His methods of working, which were were original and 
effective, See 5 pinueey described by Mr. mbull, 
affordi luable guide @ teacher, as well as 
an example nae rare good Ak. ro devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction. 


common-sense with which Mr, Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From ee Searles, Jr., late ageman of eae. 
tive committee of the International Suuiay-sehool Con 


vention, 
“This book should be in the library of every + 





Prom Even , Boston. day-school, and in the hands of every 
— The: Volume nalght wt th great propriety be matiea | worker in the lan land. The single chapter on‘ A Coun 
hand-book by al Pekudiny schoo | teachers and superin- | try Sunday-school,’ is worth many times the price ot 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition | the book to every gh a Rela. while and teacher whols 
in tife, or any communi ring in such a | every worker in ‘A 
for his guidance, and groun nd for his encouragement 8a school’ will also be practically helpet 
e labors and successes of this most faith 1 and by gy - - yh, + ~3 To advanced workers 
Stoctive toller in an pa and worthy cause.” and al to increase the efficiency of Bet 
From The Inter-Ocean, ae FB chapter on ‘Methods and He 
eg, A most valnab mable book. It is replete in just such will be the centre of intere 9 Tknow of no 
tions as the Sunday-echool workor needs. It is preven § = the eee aenal werk - pew werae better 
, paacticnl. and abounds in good common sense— 
Pmost valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” Prim The Sunday Soo wrnat Methodsat eacopal 
From The Hartford This is, per the book among e issues © 
“The volnme is carefully written in excellent, tor- = a gh ne Mg Saptareches S wrest = 
holds ienelish. and with a directness a and | teach safe pd RAK Hn ee 


tion to the narrative from beginni 

e story is one that will | be of dervioe, 

and it ig }ikely from its manner and substance to se- 
e the wide perusal it deserves. 

From pups York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model su 
book tells hi how he became such ; 
and ——, besides the precise 

80 ably telligently. and 
ng Bed ae characteristics, the 
volume w' mn be widely 
arom The petee <A amy sme, 

“The book ought to be in e Sabbath-schoc! 
oo while, if some means could be devised bv 
b deacons and obber prppipers ares enin vial ofbe: 

digest it, effect 
py and favorable to ails 
From The onaar and Chronicle, New — 
“ We hardly np ofa volume which so pleasant!” 


and so thoroughly uces a novice to the methods ! 
pe OR Ra on ga fet troduced by that sanctifiet . 


Sent by mail on receipt of its price, $1.00. 
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The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

“ We know not =. ‘re there isa volume better worth 
engine the rintendents ot curSabbath schools. 
ic nent o: what a si uperintendent 

ought to be is well but the exhibition of the true 

superintendent in his —t is better Others than 
_—— by this book. We 

as one worth owning 


superintendents will be 
commend it to all of our r 


2rom The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. ‘ 
“Mr. He wasa man of acti ity and power in 
siney telatians, tat he is epee ee his 
pes ae Space = view makes / 

e pein Sunday-schoo od 
aa tadoed men.” 


From Our a Teacher, Dayton, O. (Un ited Brethren. 
“Tt is not a speculati ve disquisition on what a San 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the ster 
of what an earnest, devoted su ntendent actual 
wes. It iswritten in Ta es t warm eos andi 
rich kp in orate moge ris | with valuable amnenniam to supe. - 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut St., anomie. Pa, 





HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MAS 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 
Boston ; Piymouth yy aay jae oe 8 n; Music Hall, 
Cincinnati: Church of re oy, y Communion, Phila-, 
delphia; and of nearly 1,1 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of by tris th We invite attention tc 
our new styles of P. LOR ORGANS, at from $500 to 


$1000, and ~ ton og 
MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others. 


are mune S 7) pPply to us direct for all information 

connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 

LARS and wonchBrations furnished on application. 
nd-hand Orcans for cale at — prices, 


A GREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS !! 


PIANOS and oneAane at EXTRAORDINARY 
‘SPLENDID Ow r cash. Instalments a 
DID ORGANS, 
FICENT 7 \ ect 


e mailed. ents wanted, 
HORACE WATERS & Co. pe eat 
jana phi S26 mens New York. 














Make lee 3 


pe. ee Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now 
this country, says that most of the Horse 
e Powders here vo worthless trash. He 

a t Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolute! 


pure and immensely val le. Nothing on earth wil) 

make hens lsy like Bhertdai's Condition Powders. 

oF sent by tial fr eight foliar sta, _— 
La J & OO,, Boston, Mass, 





CHICKERING # 
‘S PIANO, = 


THE ViCTO in all great contests, and for 


THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 


YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the | 


WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of 


this country, but of Eurepe—wilé be offered during | 


the present conditions of trade at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) im- | 


struments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Bostons 


~~ In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher,-as well as the 
advertiser, by stating thai you saw the ~dye, 


' Heement in The Sunday School Times, 


Issued Dec. 27. 


Hymn Service No. 3. 


By LOWRY AND DOAN 
Price, $10 per 100; 12 cents each by mati. 


HYMN SERVICE NO. 3 is a useful collection ot 
Songs for Sunday-schools. While the hymns are 
adapted for the 

international Lessons of 1882, 


They will be found very desirable for all Sunday- 
school services. pe 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 Kast Ninth Street, | $1 Randolph Street, 
_New York. _ Chicago. 


MUSIC BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


CLUSTER OF SONG. 


A new collection of the choicest songs of the day, both 
standard and popular, by the best a “ sot “7% 
accompaniment. Board covers, 

A very handsome holiday edition’ me cloth nik, ‘33: 


SUNDAY READINGS, 


Gems of Sacred Music (not byw) as arranged in an 
eng why manner, as for the forte 
by Albert W. Berg, from the Ly ancient and modern 
masters. Novel in design, yey useful and attractive in 
contents. Price, in boards, $1.50; cloth, $2.00, 


Little Lays For Lads and Lasses, 


An unique on charming collection of lovely songs 
for children. e Words and Music are al nal, 
and the — Me contents simple, refined, and chil like. 
By Wade Whipple. Boards, 75 cents; cloth, $1. 

Copies of any of the above mailed on receipt of price. 


Ray by Wi. A. POND & CO., 25 Union 
Square, New York City. 


A Golden Trio! 


DITSON & CO. respectfully ask an examination of 
their three new Sunday-sghool Songs. 

They are made by men who are widely known as 
among the successful cc s for Sunday-school 
and of Gospel Songs, and each one issure of patron- 
agein his own district. But the books are each worthy 
of the widest circulation. 


BEACON LIGHT (c.) isby. JH. Tenny 


Full of pal hy msevane selections, and pas a. of 

inusic, 0 one will regret using the BEACON 
LIGHT. 
(35c.) is a some- 


LIGHT AND LIFE what larger book. 


By R. M. McIntosh. aD put together, and 
afready widely known 


BANNER OF “VICTORY. We bey 


Munger, is a a of such sweet music that it 
almost sings ‘of itself. ; 








Sw 


If you don’t want a hundres. § it will pay to buy one 
for your own pleasure. Mailed, post free, for above 
prices. The usual reduction for quantities, 


+ OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., J.E. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway 1228 Chestnut S8t., 
- New York. Philadelphia. 
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| _ No, 66 N. Fourth Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ICTORIAL 


HISTORY? ™ WORLD 


bracing full and authentic accounts of every 
| Meir pre re ancient and modern Unies, avd bitin « ry 
history of the rise and fall of the Greek and Roman 
Empires, the middie ages, the crusades, the feudal 
system, the Tohematies, Soy discovery and settlement 
of the New Wortd 
It contains 672 fine h historical engravings, and is the 
| pes com plete History of the World ever published. 
ha specimen pages and extra termes to Agents 
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For the accommodation of club subscribers to The Sunday School Times, we shall hereafter, when requested to do so, send the papers for a club to 


the separate individual addresses of its members, instead of in packages as heretofore. 


This will relieve the person who gets up a club of the task of taking 


the papers from the post-office each week, and of distributing them. Those now receiving packages who desire to have this change made, will please send to us, 


if they have not already done so, the names and addresses of those who are entitled to the paper. 
Tt is believed that the adoption of this method of mailing will lead to the formation of many new clubs. The subscription 


must all go to one post office. 


It will; of course, be understood that the papers for a club 


rates are as follows:—From one to four copies, $2.00 each ; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty copies or over, 
$1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. Those who have 
already formed clubs can have, upon application, the extra copy here offered. 

In case the papers for a club are already being sent to individual addresses, 25 cents in addition to the club rate having been paid for that purpose by each 
subscriber, we will, upon application, return the extra money thus paid, or send an additional number of papers each week, or extend the time of sub- 


scription, as may be preferred. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—tTo put the paper within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, are shut out from the possibility of forming large clubs, we now adopt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
give to such schools the benefit of the very lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is required, in order to secure the 
The new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is less than twenty, the club rate 
to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for. the papers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number of 


low rate of one dollar per copy a year. 


copies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in the school. 


as for larger clubs. 


The papers for such clubs will be sent to the individual addresses, the same 


If any school of the class here mentioned has already sent an order for a club for its full number of teachers, and has paid us a higher rate than this 
new plan provides, we will, upon application, return to the school the extra money thus paid, or send additional papers each week, or extend the time of subscrip- 


tion, as may be preferred. 


FOUR WEEKS FREE.—T1> help in the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any teacher 
of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally used, we will send each. week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of the 


paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a thorongnt trial. 


If a school 


is not ready to subscribe at once for a year, the subscription can be made for either three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 129 Cheeivt Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“TB. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Manufacturers for nearly forty years of the celebrated 


Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 


As well as other Shaving and Toilet Soaps of wt 


FINEST QUALITY, 


DrstRk TO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION To rHrix 


BARBERS GAR SOAP, 


TOILET SOAP.’ 


Multitudes have used it thus for (er poate to thee 


sion of all other Toilet ie Monge, Uecmane of its p dex oo) 
y is particu 


purity and rich og aq A — 
mended to moth: 


yho 
obtained from cna in most cities and towns i 
Uv Canada, and a 





EN 
Fruit, Flower ah ‘ yay 
of all Seeds and 


ane te seats hic = FREE. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








It is manirest that from GOOD 

ONLY can Good V ‘ables be obtained. 

THE CHARACTER OF NDRETHS’ SEEDS has 
ibstantiated 


Onsen sete In Garden eed’ Orope under oar own cul- 


Seeds sent by mail. Drop usa postal card for prices and 
Catalogue. 
to dealers on 


2 trade prices 
(Founded 1784.) DAVID & 8&0 
Zl and 238. Sixth St. Philadelphia. 





4 Thirty-Six Varieties of eee 26 of Corn ; 28 of Cu- 
a wae —o 2 33 of Peas; 28 of Beans: 17 of Squash; 

Tomato, with other varieties in pr 
bee. by = nes portion of which were grown on my a seed 


7 Tn, and 
13 82. Sent FREE to ail who Amy 
ened et write for it. Al sold 
from my establishment warranted to be both fresh an 
true to name, so far, that 2 grlgtnal ingretin I wi 
refill the order tis. 


ELS e oS Sec ness 


James J. ame ie pana Marbichend, Mass. 








use in the nurse to all 
+ can 4 


















es ELECTRIC TOY ENGINE! 


notes c. both young and old an idea of the force of Electricity, as well a of 
as oes a pleasing illustration of both forces. It is unlike vor nam 
production of ~ mot ‘oa is instantaneous by the electric current, and avoids the use of 
shosaet, an = Seabee sombustibi euubetenesn ae Ee as The vower is far 7. than that of the to — -en, =) and a large 
number of movable S.C ef be put in motion by it. Danger of fire entirely avoided. ible. 


| Price complete, $' _EDISON MUSIC CO.,, 929 Chestnut St. i Philadelph Pa. 





LESSON LEAVES. 


> THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet be 
itself, with questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, ete. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail inample time fordistribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a 





year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller quantities. Con- 


sidering the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 


i JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


nwt Bogs FOR TRIAL Sy _ Benaait OES |” SOHN D. WATTLES 





ae 0 Sas “fF, ee ears experience as PRACTICAL 


enable us to judge not only what are 


ore for Prices or ‘Commercial ), but to thor- 
Svanlid is Gines. eompioving on ormagect 
covering upwards of four acres, in glass, empioving an average of 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


es in Jersey City, are the La: est in 
seventy men pon fine MS ah the po ig 





can be raised from our Seeds, 
our new ** Boss’? 


wy cts. ext. 5 
pie Pp 3 
oO! or $40 in sesthc the pres alates nites 
wn our Seed. 00 in Cash 
Sav ane for our Seeds and 
by mail, panban. Fy labeled, 
iums for #1, 12 


ins f 4 
ts om above ie Liberal pre. 
arin eeee 
SF ue of Platte and Secdn, 
ONE OF Tire 


hy Sollecti of Lonos, 
Collections oO 
G how 1 


= FLOWERS 















i AND Fi ane: ne 


pin on g i Camaieg=. of abe fout 
28th 
The STORRS & TAuRanO OO" co., 









Me, Lake Co, ,Ohio 


BEFORE ordering else- 
where send your sadress 
on postal for our Catalog 

It art ae nothing, bent 
suve irone ve 
BENSON MAULE & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, Ps 


Grind your own Bone Meal ond 
er Shells in the HAN 
ILL (F, Wilson’s Pat.). A Saks 

in 15 minutes. Illustrated circulars 

and testimonials on application. 


Address, WILSON One) vem 

















Manufacturers, 


T Don’t locate before 
aan 2 - 




















owe as TENSES EERE 00 adunlt Culy advereeeeses that are trastworthy. Should, however, an my ad ey ere party not In good standing be tnadvertently inserted, 





will refund to subscribers any:money that they lose 











